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Chairman:  Dr.  Robert  C.  Stroh 

Major  Department:  College  of  Architecture 

Since  the  1960s,  the  community-based  development  organizations  (commonly 
referred  to  as  CDCs)  have  evolved  into  a viable  agent  in  neighborhood  revitalization  and 
the  "preferred  providers"  of  affordable  housing.  Today,  there  are  estimated  to  be  more 
than  2,000  CDCs  exist  in  the  United  States,  However,  very  little  of  the  CDC  movement 
m the  urban  South  had  been  documented.  This  smdy  examines  the  CDC  phenomenon 
and  the  affordable  housing  activities  of  CDCs  in  Florida’s  urban  communities,  except 
Dade  County,  that  are  designated  as  participating  jurisdictions  under  the  federal  HOME 
program.  The  purpose  of  the  research  is  to  explore  the  number,  organizational 
characteristics,  and  the  extent  and  scale  of  affordable  housing  development  and  services 
0.  CDCs  in  Florida.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  research  to  assess  the  performance  and 
utility  of  CDCs  A written  questionnaire  is  the  major  re.scarch  tool. 
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Tne  study  finds  that  60  CDCs  were  in  operation  in  ali  HOME  entitlement  cities 
and  counties  except  Pasco  County  by  1993.  There  was  a dramatic  increase  of  CDCs  in 
the  1980s  and  the  early  1990s,  as  a result  of  increasing  federal  and  state  housing 
programs.  Based  on  38  questionnaire  responses,  the  study  finds  that  (1)  CDCs  formed 
in  the  1980s  and  1990s  were  more  likely  to  be  products  of  public  and  private  support  and 
less  ot  grass-root  initiatives,  (2)  a majority  of  CDCs  are  not  serving  specific 
neighborhoods,  especially  those  located  in  the  inner  cities  and  do  not  target  their 
programs  on  specific  low-income  group,  (3)  the  minority  population  is  the  majority  of 
CDCs-  primary  service  areas  and  the  chief  beneficiary  of  CDC  housing  programs,  (4) 
Florida  CDCs  had  little  linkage  with  local  charities  and  foundations,  15)  the  combined 
production  output  of  33  CDCs  as  of  1993  was  5,440  units,  or  13%  of  the  public  housing 
stock  in  Florida,  (6)  CDCs  have  a median  staff  size  of  3,  (7)  a majority  of  CDCs  have 
less  than  .$250,000  annual  budget  and  rely  on  the  CDBG  fund  for  program  and  operating 
suppoit,  (8)  only  2 CDCs  report  provision  of  alternative  homeownership  models,  (9)  a 
majority  of  CDCs  provide  more  than  three  types  of  housing-related  services,  and  (10) 
a majority  of  CDCs  c.in  be  classified  as  "nonconfrontational"  in  the  policy-making 
process.  In  sum,  the  study  has  uncovered  a widespread  CDC  movement  in  Florida  and 
has  idemitied  two  unique  local  CDC  models  in  Tampa  and  Palm  Beach  County  that  have 
major  national  implication.  Some  aspects  of  the  CDC  phenomenon  in  Florida  is  difl'erent 
from  the  traditional  CDC  movement  described  in  the  literature.  Based  on  the  survey 
nndings,  this  study  suggests  the  need  to  establish  a central  CDC  database  center  in 
Florida  and  ihe  need  to  study  the  role  of  CDC  intermediary  organizations 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


It  is  through  . xotnmunity  development  corporations,  or  through  other 
forms  of  church-based  or  neighborhood-based  community  organizing  . . 

. where  the  human  energies  of  people  who  have  a stake  in  the 
neighborhoods  are  unieashed.  -Henry  Cisneros,  HUD  Secretary,  on  the 
National  Community  Development  Initiatives 

Problem  Statement 

Coinmunity- based  development  corporations  (CDCs)  are  community-based 
nonprofit  development  organizations  aimed  at  tackling  the  stubborn  problem  of  poverty, 
of  individuals  and  the  communities  in  v/hich  (hey  live  (National  Congress  of  Community 
Economic  Development.  1992).  Unlike  the  service-oriented  community  action  agencies 
and  charitable  organizations,  CDCs  are  planners,  developers,  financiers,  and  managers 
of  commercial,  industrial,  and  residential  projects  (Faux,  1971).  Originated  in  the 
1960s,  the  number  of  CDCs  nationwide  has  growm  from  less  than  100  in  1970  to  more 
than  2,000  in  1991  (Walker,  1993) 

As  federal  funds  for  housing  declined  in  the  1980s.  the  ability  of  the  for-profit 
sector  to  realize  consistent  profits  from  inner-city  housing  development  has  diminished 
(Clay,  1990;  Roberts  and  Portnoy  . 1990).  In  the  absence  of  federal  government  and 
private  developers.  CDCs,  long  perceived  as  nontraditional  liousing  developers,  have 
begun  to  respond.  Nurtured  by  a growing  number  of  national  and  local  "intermediary" 
organizations,  the  technical  and  financial  support  available  to  CDCs  has  grown 
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substantially  over  the  past  decade.  In  communities  such  as  Cleveland  and  Boston,  an 
extensive  network  of  CDCs  has  become  the  only  or  primary  producers  of  low-income 
housing  (Peirce  and  Steinbach,  1987;  National  Housing  Task  Force,  1988).  Based  on 
these  successful  experiences,  nonprofit  CDCs  have  been  hailed  as  the  "preferred 
developers"  of  low -income  housing  and  the  principal  agents  of  neighborhood 
revitalization.' 

While  the  CDC  movement  has  been  described  as  a national  phenomenon,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  CDCs  had  limited  presence  in  the  urban  South  (Peirce  and 
Steinbach,  1990;  Connerly,  1989;  National  Congress,  1991;  Walker,  1993).  Peirce  and 
Steinbach  (1990)  note  that: 


Many  people  in  the  South  simply  aren’t  used  to  shaking  things  up.  . . state 
and  local  governments  in  the  South  have  historically  been  notoriously 
unresponsive"  to  the  region’s  underprivileged-  Private  resources  for 
community  building  . . . have  also  been  scarce  in  the  South.  (68) 

With  the  advent  of  major  federal  housing  legislation  in  1990  and  1992  and  the  recent 

housing  activism  taken  by  the  state  and  local  governments,  it  is  anticipated  the  CDC 

phenomenon  should  have  become  more  widespread  in  the  South. 

In  order  to  test  the  southern  mythology,  this  study  explores  the  CDC  phenomenon 

in  one  southern  state,  Florida.  One  of  the  central  questions  is  whether  there  is  a visible 


' See  Harvey,  1994;  Goetz,  1993;  National  Congress.  1991;  Pamuk,  1989;  Faux, 
1971;  Garn.  1976;  Thomas,  1986;  Bratt,  1989;  Ford  Foundation,  1989;  Peirce,  1987; 
Peirce.  1990;  Roberl.s,  1990;  Mayer,  1990;  Keating,  1990;  Clay.  1990;  Vidal,  1992;  Goetz. 
1993;  Ra.sey,  1993;  Litan,  1993;  Utility  Task  Force,  1993;  U.S.  House  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources,  1993;  Sviridoff,  1994.  for  international  experience  of  grassroot 
nongovernmental  organizations  (NGS.s),  see  Carroll.  1992. 
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CDC  phenomenon  in  Florida.  If  yes,  what  are  their  (CDCs’)  major  characteristics?  Are 
Florida  CDCs  different  from  the  "prototype"  CDCs  described  in  the  literature?  This 
study  also  examines  the  role  of  CDCs  in  the  development  and  delivery  of  affordable 
housing. 

Overview 

The  modern  day  CDC  movement  was  kicked  off  in  the  midst  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  as  demonstration  projects  in  a number  of  large  cities.  Envisioned  as  an  anti- 
poverty weapon,  CDCs  have  moved  from  the  demonstration  sites  to  the  forefront  of 
national  urban  policy  in  the  last  two  decades  and  have  become  a national  movemiCnt. 
journalists  Neal  Peirce  and  Carol  Steinbach  (1987)  assessed  the  CDC  movement  in  their 
report  Corrective  Capitalism:  The  Rise  of  America’s  Community  Development 
Corporations: 


America's  government  and  private  leaders  should  elevate  CDCs  to  a 
central  position  in  domestic  policy  making.  The  problems  of  the 
American  poor  and  underclass,  which  CDCs  seek  straightforwardly  to 
address,  have  confounded  traditional  liberal  and  conservative  formulas. 

Neither  heavy  government  spending  on  the  one  hand,  nor  supply-side 
economies  on  the  other,  has  "solved"  problems  that  lie  deep  in  community 
and  social  disorganization.  CDCs  have  learned  to  prosper  on  the  rocky 
soil  of  even  the  poorest  neighborhoods;  each  of  their  successes  is  a small 
miracle,  and  a contribution  to  the  greater  society.  CDCs  are  no  longer  a 
theoretical,  untested  model.  From  their  roots  in  the  1960s,  they  have 
grown  and  flourished  over  a quarter  of  century.  ( 9) 

They  concluded  that  CDCs  "have  become  a major  component  of  corrective 

capitalism. ..[which  are]  finding  ways  to  open  doors  to  classes  and  individuals  otherwise 

excluded  from  the  American  dream"  under  the  free-enterprise  system  (Peirce  and 


Steinbach,  1987). 
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It  was  ironic  that  while  the  number  of  CDCs  was  increasing,  the  federal 
government  had  gradually  retreated  from  the  domestic  front  in  the  past  decade  (Goetz, 
1993;  Schwartz,  Ferlauto,  and  Hoffman,  1988).  Under  the  Reagan  and  Bush 
administrations,  federal  new  housing  commitment  (such  as  the  Section  8 New 
Construction)  was  significantly  scaled  back  (Pickman,  Roberts,  Leiterman,  and  Mittle, 
1986;  Dolbeare,  1991).  A significant  number  of  private  housing  developers  reacted  to 
the  cut  and  withdrew  themselves  from  the  subsidized  housing  market.  In  this  policy 
vacuum,  nonprofit  community -based  housing  developers  have  come  to  capture  the  hearts 
and  imaginations  of  the  press,  policymakers,  and  politicians.  While  the  press  showcased 
nonprofit  developers  as  exemplars  of  grit  and  ingenuity,  policymakers  looked  to  nonprofit 
as  the  alternative  agent  of  new  low-income  housing  proposals  and  as  cases  of  grass-roots- 
based  entrepreneurs  (Keating,  Rasey,  and  Krumholz,  1990).  The  nonprofit  CDCs 
seemed  to  have  become  both  the  symbol  and  expected  operational  bridge  between  low- 
income  housing  assistance  and  free  enterprise  (Pamuk  and  Christensen,  1989).  Vidal 
(1990)  stated  it  boldly: 

Lxrcal  housing  authorities,  state  housing  finance  agencies,  savings  and  loan 
associations-even  the  mortgage  insurance  and  secondary  mortgage  markets 
that  seem  to  be  as  old  as  the  Constitution-are  the  institutional  products  of 
the  last  sixty  years.  Community-based  organizations  are  simply  a next 
step  in  the  long  search  for  a means  to  deliver  a basic  need  that  is  not 
being  met.  (4) 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

Little  of  the  new  "means  (or  tools)  of  housing  delivery"  is  documented  in  the 
urban  South.  The  puipose  of  this  study  is  to  broaden  the  existing  CDC  literature  by 
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uncovering  the  move  toward  CDC  formation  in  one  southern  state  (Florida)  and  to 
explore  the  scale  and  extent  of  CDCs’  affordable  housing  activities  in  Florida’s  urban 
communities  outside  Dade  County. 

Specifically,  the  study  explores  the  number,  organizational  characteristics, 
primary  service  areas,  and  extent  of  affordable  housing  activities  of  community-based 
development  organizations  (commonly  referred  to  as  CDCs)  in  Florida’s  urban 
communities.  Because  there  is  no  existing  CDC  database  in  Florida,  this  study  is 
designed  as  an  exploratory  research  to  identify  the  number  and  major  characteristics  of 
CDCs  in  order  to  establish  a baseline  CDC  database  for  future  study.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  smdy  to  assess  or  measure  the  performance  and  record  of  CDCs.  CDCs 
are  studied  from  a macro  perspective  rather  than  as  individual  organizations.  The 
following  questions  are  examined. 

First,  is  the  CDC  mechanism  present  in  Florida’s  urban  communities  specified 
in  this  study?  Available  evidence  has  suggested  that  Florida  had  about  30  CDCs  in  the 
whole  state  by  1986  (Florida  Federation,  1987).  Since  then,  several  federal  and  stale 
housing  bills  have  been  enacted  that  favor  channeling  grants  and  loans  to  nonprofit  CDCs 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  affordable  housing.^  As  a result,  one  would  expect  to  see 
a rise  of  new  CDCs  in  Florida. 


“ The  1986  Tax  Reform  Act  created  the  Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credit  program 
that  specifically  mandated  a 10%  set-aside  for  nonprofit  developers.  The  1986  Florida 
Affordable  Housing  Act  enacted  an  affordable  housing  demonstration  program  that  gave 
nonprofit  developers  preference  as  co-partners  of  the  state.  The  1990  National 
Affordable  Housing  Act  created  a housing  block  grant,  the  HOME  program,  that 
mandated  a minimum  of  15%  set-aside  for  CDCs. 
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Second,  where  are  CDCs’  primary  service  areas  and  who  are  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  their  activities?  Studies  have  suggested  that  CDCs  target  their  resources 
in  specific  geographic  areas  and  are  more  likely  to  serve  the  minority  population.  Are 
Florida  CDCs  following  the  same  patterns?  Third,  affordable  housing  development  is 
the  primary  focus  of  CDCs  around  the  country.  This  study  examines  the  extent  and  scale 
of  Florida  CDCs’  affordable  housing  production  and  service  programs.  Fourth,  are  there 
identifiable  local  CDC  models  in  Florida  that  have  national  implication? 

The  scope  of  the  research  is  confined  to  CDCs  operating  in  Florida’s  urban 
communities  (including  cities  and  counties)  that  are  the  participating  jurisdictions  (PJs) 
of  the  HOME  program,  except  those  from  Dade  County,  of  the  1990  National  .Affordable 
Housing  Act  (public  law  101-625).  Under  the  HOME  program,  receiving  communities 
must  set  aside  at  least  15%  of  the  fund  for  community-based  housing  development 
organizations  (CHDOs  or  CDCs).  Due  to  a lack  of  prior  researches  on  the  subject,  it  was 
anticipated  that  information  about  CDCs  would  be  more  readily  available  in  those  PJ 
communities. 

Chapter  2 presents  a historical  overview  of  the  community-based  development 
movement.  It  traces  the  origins  of  the  community-based  development  movement  in  the 
1960s  and  describes  how  the  movement  has  been  transformed  in  the  last  two  decades. 
This  chapter  also  reviews  major  driving  forces  that  lead  community  groups  to  engage  in 
the  development  of  affordable  housing  and  available  evidence  of  CDCs’  performance 
(especially  the  housing  aspect)  from  a national  perspective. 
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Chapter  3 reviews  the  theories  of  community-based  development  that  describe 
and  prescribe  the  role  and  functions  of  CDCs  in  a community  setting.  Included  among 
them  are  the  nonprofit  theory,  the  interest  group  model,  the  capacity -building  model,  the 
community  investment  theory,  the  alternative  institutions  of  accumulation  concept,  and 
the  community  capitalism  theory. 

Chapter  4 reviews  available  evidence  of  CDC  activities  in  Florida.  Several 
Florida-based  CDC  studies  and  documents  are  reviewed  and  discussed.  Chapter  5 
presents  the  research  process  and  methodology  employed  for  this  study.  A written 
questionnaire  is  the  major  research  tool. 

Chapter  6 presents  and  discusses  findings  from  the  initial  telephone  interviews  and 
the  CDC  questionnaire.  Chapter  7 summarizes  the  studies  and  concludes  with 


recommendations  for  future  CDC  research. 


CHAPTER  2 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  COMMUNITY-BASED 
DEVELOPMENT  MOVEMENT 

1 bis  chapter  reviews  the  origins  and  the  evolution  of  the  community-based 
development  movement  and  the  major  driving  forces  that  have  contributed  to  the  rise  of 
community-based  response  to  the  affordable  housing  problems.  Finally,  this  chapter 
presents  the  scale  and  extent  of  CDC  activities  from  a national  perspective.  The  focus 
is  on  housing  is.sues. 

First,  CDCs  are  community- based  organizations  with  social  and  economic 
purposes  Since  they  were  initiated  in  the  1960s,  CDCs  have  evolved  into  an  ”industr>''’ 
that  is  dedicated  to  the  economic  vitality  in  poverty-stricken  neighborhoods  and  the 
uplifting  of  the  disadvantaged  (Star,  1993),  In  the  past  three  decades,  the  CDC 
movement  has  gone  through  the  periods  of  urban  riots,  highway  protests,  redlining, 
market  discipline,  and  unequal  partnerships  (Zdenek,  1990;  Squires,  1989).  This  section 
traces  the  evolution  of  community-based  movement  in  three  stages. 

Secondly,  CDCs  still  represent  a testing  model  capable  of  converting  perceived 
baiiiers  into  opportunities  for  concrete  actions.  Those  barriers  include  persistent 
poverty,  the  practices  of  redlining  and  disinvestment,  rising  housing  costs,  and  the 
diminishing  federal  resources.  Instead  of  dwelling  on  those  barriers,  some  CDCs  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  increasing  number  of  CDC  intermediary  organizations  and  the 
resurgent  state  and  local  governments  to  advance  their  goals  and  objectives. 
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Thirdly , CDCs  around  the  country  have  defied  the  odds  in  creating  tangible  assets 
in  disadvantaged  communities  through  the  development  of  affordable  housing, 
commercial/industrial  space,  and  business  opportunities.  The  final  section  reviews 
several  studies  that  detail  the  CDC  performance  from  a national  perspective. 

Origins  and  Evolution  of  the  CPC  Movement  in  the  United  States 
In  many  European  countries,  nonprofit  organizations  have  played  a major  role  iii 
the  provision  of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing  since  the  mid-1800s  (Bratt,  1989; 
Rasey,  1993).  in  contrast,  their  role  in  the  United  States  was  limited  prior  to  1960. 
The  only  exception  was  a small  number  of  philanthropic  housing  associations  operating 
in  eastern  cities,  a limited  number  of  lower  income  housing  developed  by  limited- 
dividend  corporations,  and  cooperative  housing  sponsored  by  tax-exempt  nonprofit 
associations  (Rasey,  1993;  Bratt,  1989).  Furthermore,  prior  to  1960  American  housing 
reformers  tavored  stricter  government  regulation  of  privately  owned  housing  for  the  poor 
thiough  municipal  housing  and  health  standards  rather  than  public  and  direct  provision 
of  housing  services  (Keating,  Rasey,  and  Krumholz,  1990).  The  only  exception  was  the 
iedera!  public  housing  program  enacted  in  1937,  which  provided  government-owned 
subsidized  housing  for  the  poor. 

Community-based  Development  Movement  in  the  1960s 

The  modern  neighborhood-based  development  organizations,  commonly  referred 
to  as  CDCs,  in  the  United  States  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  civil  rights  and  community 
oiganizing  movement  in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  Saul  Alinsky  was  the  major  leader  of  the 
organizing  movement  that  promoted  citizen  participation  in  the  decision-making  proces 
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(Fisher,  1984).  The  organizing  movement  was  followed  by  federal  antipoverty, 
economic  development,  and  community  development  legislation  in  response  to  the 
growing  urban  turmoil  of  the  moment.  Fostered  by  high  unemployment, 
underemployment,  and  growing  civil  rights  movement,  more  than  a hundred  riots 
erupted  in  U.S.  cities  between  1964  and  1968  (Rasey,  1993).  The  urban  riots  resulted 
in  the  physical  destruction  of  many  urban  ghetto  areas. 

The  community -based  anti-poverty  approach  was  first  recognized  as  a viable 
vehicle  for  creating  positive  forces  in  the  depressed  neighborhoods  in  the  early  1960s 
under  the  Gray  Area  program  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Foundation  (Ford  Foundation, 
1989).  Community  action  agencies  (CAAs),  created  under  the  1964  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  were  the  direct  product  of  the  Ford  Foundation  experiment.  On  the 
other  hand,  CDCs  were  supported  by  a 1966  amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  the  Special  Impact  Program  (SIP)  and  the  Ford  Foundation  (Parachini,  1980). 
Between  1968  and  1974,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunities  allocated  $68.5  million 
to  23  urban  CDCs  (Garn,  Tevis,  and  Snead,  1976).  Among  them  were  the  Hough  Area 
Development  Corporation  in  Cleveland,  FIGHTON  in  Rochester,  and  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  Restoration  Corporation  in  New  York  City  (Faux,  1971). 

The  housing  development  coiporation  approach  was  initiated  under  the  Model 
Cities  program  aiming  at  improving  living  conditions  in  the  inner  cities.  Conceived  as 
a demonstration  program  in  1966.  the  Model  Cities  program  was  eventually  spread  to 
more  than  100  cities  to  have  any  major  impact  in  any  community.  The  program  was 
never  adequately  funded  and  was  politically  controversial  (Bratt,  1989;  Lemann,  1994). 
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Community-based  Development  Organizations  in  the  1970s 

The  second-generation  CDCs  (1972-1982)  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  advocacy 
efforts  against  interstate  highway,  redlining,  urban  renewal,  and  other  political  struggles 
(Zdenek,  1990;  Peirce  and  Steinbach,  1987;  Fisher,  1984).  In  1970  there  were  at  least 
400  on-going  community  struggles  in  the  nation  against  highway  construction  plans  alone 
(Fisher,  1984).  Keating  (1989)  described  CDCs  created  in  the  1970s; 

As  a response  to  the  failure  of  the  federal  government  under  the  Johnson 
Administration  to  institutionalize  and  fully  support  empowerment  of  the 
poor  through  the  OEO  (Office  of  Economic  Opportunity)  community 
action  and  model  cities  programs.  (8) 

Zdenek  pointed  out  that  "the  deterioration  of  housing  in  low-income 
neighborhoods  due  to  redlining  and  other  factors  and  the  growth  of  federal  housing 
programs"  such  as  Section  236  and  Section  221  contributed  to  CDCs’  predominate 
housing  concerns  in  the  early  1970s  (Zdenek,  1990).  However,  most  nonprofit  CDCs 
at  the  time  faced  two  key  problems:  inadequate  financial  reserves  and  a lack  of  technical 
expertise  in  project  development  (Bratt,  1989).  A rudimentary^  industry,  includina 
lobbying  and  technical  assistance,  was  gradually  developed  to  address  these  concerns. 

Led  by  Gale  Cincotta  of  the  National  People’s  Action  (NPA)  in  Chicago,  the 
Congress  enacted  two  important  anti-redlining  laws,  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act 
(HMDA)  of  1975  and  Community  Reinvestment  Act  (CRA)  of  1977  (Squires,  1992; 
Zdenek,  1990).  Under  HMDA,  financial  institutions  (including  commercial  banks  and 
saving  and  loans  associations  with  assets  over  $10  million)  were  required  to  disclose  the 
geographic  distribution  of  residential  mortgage  loans.  Under  CRA,  financial  institutions 
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were  required  to  take  affirmative  action  to  meet  the  credit  needs  of  the  whole 
community,  including  the  low-and  moderate-income  neighborhoods. 

Passage  ot  HMDA  and  CRA  as  well  as  the  availability  of  federal  housing 
programs  provided  an  increasing  number  of  community-based  groups  incentives  and 
resources  to  move  into  development  of  housing  projects.  Zdenek  (1990)  pointed  out: 

CRA  and  HMDA  had  a tremendous  impact  on  both  the  formation  of 
CDCs,  since  a number  of  advocacy  groups  became  development  groups, 
as  well  as  on  opening  the  door  to  private  sector  lending  in  low-income 
neighborhoods.  (12) 

Working  under  the  HMDA  and  CRA  framework  was  the  creation  and  growth  of 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  (NHS)'  organizations,  community-based  groups,  and 
limited-partnership  housing  development  organizations.  Blessed  by  the  tax  codes, 
nonprofit  groups  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  limited  partners  system  and  the 
syndication  process  to  gain  access  to  the  capital  market.  CDCs  and  other  nonprofits 
were  able  to  benefit  even  more  from  the  1974  creation  of  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  (CDBG)  and  the  Section  8 Rental  Housing  Assistance  programs  (Zdenek, 


‘ The  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  (NHS)  model  was  originated  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area  in  the  late  1960s  and  later  sponsored  nationally  by  the  Urban  Reinvestment  Task 
Force.  The  task  force  was  composed  of  representatives  from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  In  1978,  the  Congress  extended  its  support  of  the  NHS  network  by  charting 
a public  corporation,  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation,  to  provide  grants  and 
technical  assistance  to  local  NHS  organizations.  A separate  entity  called  the 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America  is  directly  engaged  in  the  operation  of  a 
secondary  market  for  loans  generated  by  local  NHSs.  see  Clay  (1979),  Ahlbrandt  and 
Brophy  (1975),  Widener  (1993).  and  Knight  (1993). 
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1990).  Bratt  estimated  that  about  50,000  housing  units  were  produced  by  200-300 
community  groups  by  late  1970s  (Bratt,  1989). 

The  growth  of  CDCs  in  general  and  the  conversion  of  advocacy-oriented  CDCs 
to  multi-purpose  CDCs  called  for  the  needs  of  technical  assistance.  In  response  to  such 
demands,  national  CDC  intermediary  organizations  such  as  the  National  Economic 
Development  & Law  Center  (which  later  included  the  National  Housing  Law  Center), 
the  National  Congress  for  Community  Economic  Development,  Center  for  Community 
Change,  Association  of  Community  Organizations  for  Reform  Now  (ACORN),  and  the 
National  Low  Income  Housing  Coalition  were  created  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
lobbying  support  for  the  increased  number  of  CDCs  and  grassroots  organizations 
(Zdenek,  1990;  Peirce  and  Steinbach,  1990;  Goetz,  1993;  Bowsher,  1993). 
Coinmunity-based  Development  Organizations  in  the  1980s 

Newly  formed  and  matured  CDCs  underwent  dramatic  changes  in  the  1980s. 
fennea  as  the  era  of  partnerships,"  the  diminishing  federal  support  forces  community 
groups  to  refocus  and  adjust  to  the  new  environment  of  "flexibility"  and  "surviving  the 
marketplace"  (Roberts  and  Portnoy,  1990;  National  Congress,  1992;  Zdenek,  1990).  In 
the  words  of  Peirce  and  Steinbach  (1987); 

CDCs.  . .are  exhibiting  business  talent  and  development  skills  once 
thought  to  be  the  exclusive  province  of  the  for-profit  sector. . .Many  of 
today’s  CDCs  are  becoming  adept  at  hooking  into  the  1980’s  culture  of 
small  business,  entrepreneurial  growth,  and  building  a capacity  for 
indigenous  economic  development  in  communities  long  plagued  by  poverty 
and  dependency.  . "CDCs  have  reassessed  the  marketplace,'  .says  Breda 
Shockley,  director  ot  the  Drew  Economic  Development  Corp.  in  Los 
Angeles.  Now  we  are  understanding  what  will  fly  in  this  climate-and 
what  won’t.  (30-31) 
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I'he  number  of  CDCs  more  than  doubled  in  the  1980s.  By  the  late  1980s,  an  estimate 
of  more  than  2,000  CDCs  were  present  in  all  states,  nurtured  by  a network  of  supporting 
system  that  included  a separate  secondary  mortgage  market,  trade  and  lobbying 
associations,  and  a social  investment  capital  market  earmarked  to  community 
development  projects  (Widener,  1993;  Kinder,  Lydenberg,  and  Domini,  1992;  National 
Congress,  1991;  Bruyn,  1987). 

A Summary 

In  the  past  three  decades,  the  CDC  concept  has  been  transformed  into  a social 
movement  and  a growing  industry.  Bemdt,  an  experienced  veteran  of  the  early  CDC 
movement  in  St,  Louis,  defined  the  earlier  CDCs  as  "a  community-controlled  corporation 
established  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the  poor-in  specifically  defined  geographic 
areas-by  creating  the  means  to  provide  jobs  and  income  for  the  community"  (Berndt, 
1977).  The  mission  of  a CDC  was  to  improve  the  qualify  of  life  for  the  poor  by  creating 
the  means  to  job  opportunities  and  income  enhancement.  Its  clients  were  mostly  low- 
income  households.  Its  service  areas  included  specifically  defined  geographic  areas.  Its 
governance  fonn  was  centered  on  community-control,  meaning  direct  participation  of 
local  residents  in  the  decision-making  process. 

CDC  historian  Perry  viewed  CDCs  at  the  early  period  as  "a  direct  reaction  to  the 
local  disasters  of  an  inner-city  riot"  formed  by  the  black  coalitions  during  the  1960s 
(I  erry,  1987).  The  main  difference  between  CDCs  and  other  community-based 
organization  was  that  most  community-based  organizations  such  as  CAAs  were 
preoccupied  with  "soft"  development  such  as  empowerment  and  social  services,  while 
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CDCs  called  for  ' hard"  development  projects  such  as  housing  and  business  development 
as  a major  vehicle  in  fighting  ghetto  poverty  (Faux,  1971;  Parachini,  1980;  Perry,  1987). 
Perry  summarized  CDCs  as  follows; 


The  conception  was  that  being  poor  is  not  an  individual  affair  but  rather 
a systematic  disease  that  afflicts  whole  communities.  Deteriorated 
housing,  impaired  health,  nonexistent  or  low  wages... and  always  the 
continuing  exit  of  human  and  financial  capital-all  these  feed  on  each 
other... nest  together  to  create  the  impoverished  community.  [Thus  the 
need  for]  a community-based  and  comprehensive  approach  to  improving 
the  local  economy  rather  than  trying  desperately  somehow  to  rebuild  each 
individual  so  she  or  he  can  leave  the  impoverish  conditions  behind, 
(quoted  by  Peirce  and  Steinbach  1987;  20-21  ) 


Today,  CDCs  have  in  large  part  evolved  into  market-based  nonprofit  development 
institutions  that  seek  to  accomplish  social  and  political  goals.  (Covington,  1989)  CDCs 
seek  to  improve  the  economy  of  poor  neighborhoods  (place-based)  and  the  economic 
status  of  its  residents  (people-based)  through  community-based  enterprises  and 
development.  According  to  Keating  (1990),  the  place-specific  feature  was  most 
significant  in  that  he  defined  CDCs  as  "neighborhood-based  nonprofit  organizations 
chartered  to  improve  their  neighborhoods."  Paul  Grogan  (1994),  President  of  the  LISC, 
offered  a more  holistic  definition  of  CDCs: 


CDCs  are  community-based— that  is,  they  are  accountable  to  one  or  more 
distressed  neighborhoods  or  rural  areas  where  they  focus  their  efforts. 
Their  mission  to  rebuild  their  communities  physically,  economically  and 
socially  transcends  housing  or  any  other  single  issue.  They  are 
community  institutions  that  act  as  a catalyst  for  indigenous  leadership,  and 
a partner  of,  not  a substitute  for,  government  and  the  private  sector. 
Given  their  focus  on  tangible  product,  they  are  programmatic, 
collaborative,  and  constructive  advocates  for  their  communities. 
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Major  Driving  Forces 

Fundamental  to  the  community-based  development  movement  is  the  community 
organizing  tradition.  According  to  Fisher  (1984),  the  history  of  community  organizing 
is  centered  on  three  dominant  approaches:  (1)  social  work,  (2)  political  activist,  and  (3) 
neighborhood  maintenance. 

Under  the  social  work  model,  the  working  class  is  led  by  professional  social 
workers  in  response  to  social  disorganization  and  social  conflict.  The  professionals 
would  work  with  the  power  strucmre  to  enable  and  coordinate  the  delivery  of  needed 
services.  The  operation  of  United  Way  is  the  best  example. 

Under  the  political  activist  model,  the  working  class  is  mobilized  by  political 
activist  to  obtain,  maintain,  or  restructure  power.  Political  activists  would  use  the  mass 
support  as  political  base  on  winning  concrete  gains.  The  Association  of  Community 
Oi ganizations  for  Reform  Now  (ACORN)  is  the  best  example. 

Under  the  neighborhood  maintenance  model,  upper  and  middle  class  is  organized 
as  an  interest  group  to  protect  property  value  and  service  delivery  issues.  Neighborhood 
groups  would  elect  a spokesperson  or  power  broker  to  pressure  or  lobby  for  improvement 

of  services  or  settlement  of  issues.  Private  property  owners’  associations  fall  under  this 
category. 

The  community-based  development  organizations  were  often  the  spin-off  product 
of  community  organizing  activities  under  the  social  welfare  and  political  activist  models. 
Based  on  the  let  the  people  decide"  and  "self  help"  ideologies,  community  groups  were 
initially  organized  in  response  to  social,  economic  and  political  forces  that  have  ignored 
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their  concenis.  Some  groups  stay  on  the  organizing  path,  and  some  groups  would  later 
add  or  change  to  the  development-oriented  approach,  or  the  CDC  model  (Fisher,  1984). 

The  emerging  growth  of  CDCs  can  be  attributed  to  several  factors.  These  factors 
tall  into  two  categories:  the  Push  forces  and  the  Pull  forces.  Included  among  the  Push 
category'  are  poverty,  redlining  and  disinvestment,  declining  federal  support,  and  the 
consequence  of  urban  renewal  and  rising  housing  costs.  Poverty  is  the  demand-side  force 
that  contributes  to  the  unfolding  of  community-based  organizing,  while  the  decline  of 
tederal  resources  is  the  supply-side  factor  that  reinforces  the  community-based 
movement.  Racial  discrimination,  redlining,  urban  renewal,  and  high  housing  costs  are 
the  aggregating  elements  that  provide  the  extra  momentum  to  the  movement. 

The  Pull  forces  have  enriched  the  community-based  development  movement  in 
the  past  decade.  Included  among  them  are  the  addition  of  national  and  regional  CDC 
intermediary  organizations,  and  the  resurgent  state  and  local  governments.  Intermediary 
organizations  not  only  provide  needed  capital  base  and  technical  assistance  to  CDCs,  but 
also  help  consolidate  or  "glue"  the  disperse  community  groups  into  a legitimate  public- 
interest  entity  (Walker,  199.3;  Zdenek,  1990).  Partly  as  a result  of  increasing  CDC 
activities,  but  also  in  respon.se  to  declines  in  the  federal  aid  for  housing  production,  state 
and  local  governments  have  infused  new  resources  into  the  CDC  sector  in  the  past  decade 
(Walker,  1993;  Goetz,  1993;  Corey,  1991;  Nenno,  1989). 

Poverty 

I overty  can  be  conceptualized  in  two  dimensions;  individuals  and  communities. 
Though  poverty'  is  common  in  ail  society,  the  word  "poverty"  had  not  become  a policy 
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item  as  late  as  1963  in  the  United  States  (Parachini,  1980).  At  the  individual  level, 
poverty  means  a lack  of  income  for  essential  goods  and  services.  At  the  spatial  level, 
if  an  area  has  a concentration  of  poor  people,  it  is  considered  a poverty  neighborhood 
(Kasarda,  1993).  Public  and  private  responses  to  poverty-related  problems  in  the  past 
were  centered  on  two  dimensions:  people-oriented  and  place-oriented.  Each  dimension 
carries  a range  of  policy  as  well  as  market-oriented  strategies. 

On  the  people  side,  the  total  number  of  persons  living  in  poverty  (as  defined  by 
the  income  threshold  set  by  the  federal  government)  declined  gradually  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s,  and  went  up  again  in  the  1980s.  In  1960,  there  were  39.6  million  poverty 
households,  or  22.2%  of  the  total  population.  In  1970,  that  number  declined  to  25.4 
million,  or  12.6%.  By  1980,  the  number  jumped  up  to  29.3  million,  or  13%,  and  had 
gradually  climbed  up  to  33.6  million,  or  13%,  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  Not  only  had 
the  number  of  poor  population  increased  in  the  1980s,  but  the  composition  of  this  group 
has  changed  as  well.  Whereas  the  poor  in  the  sixties  included  a large  number  of  nuclear 
families,  elderly  persons,  and  the  temporary  poor,  most  of  the  current  poor  households 
consist  of  single-parent  households  and  children  (National  Research  Council,  1988; 
Clay,  1990). 

On  the  place  side,  a concentration  of  poor  individuals  and  households  in  urban 
neighborhoods  is  believed  to  have  a perverse  effect  on  the  physical,  social,  political,  and 
economic  environments  people  live  in  (Peterson,  1991).  In  the  past,  the  poor  population 
included  many  who  experienced  brief  bouts  with  poverty  as  a result  of  special  misfortune 
or  cyclical  economic  events.  Today,  they  are  the  "persistent  poor"  or  "underclass"  and 
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their  status  seems  more  permanently  disadvantaged  and  isolated  than  temporary  or 
cyclical  (Clay,  1990;  Peterson,  1991;  Katz,  1993). 

Table  2.1 

Households  with  Income  Below  Poverty  Line  (%) 

Year  Central  cities 

I960  13.7 

1970  9.8 

1980  14.0 

1989  15.4 

Source:  adopted  from  Peterson,  1991:  7. 

The  "underclass"  debate  highlights  the  economic,  social,  and  spatial  isolation  of 
certain  segments  of  the  population  who  are  trapped  in  the  poverty-stricken  urban  ghettos 
(Peterson,  1991;  Katz,  1993).  According  to  Kasarda  (1993),  despite  the  prolonged 
national  economic  e.xpansion  of  the  1980s,  poverty  concentration  and  neighborhood 
distress  continued  to  worsen  in  the  major  cities  between  1980  and  1990  Similarly,  past 
public  efforts  aiming  at  revitalizing  inner-city  ghetto  neighborhoods  have  yielded  little 
results  (Lemann,  1994;  Sviridoff,  1994).  The  disparity  of  the  proportion  of  poor 
households  living  in  the  central  cities  and  suburbs  has  become  wider  in  the  past  thirty 
years  (Labich,  1993). 

The  Withdrawal  of  Federal  Resources 

The  federal  government  has  been  the  largest  supplier  of  low-income  housing  since 
the  1930s.  Beginning  with  the  public  housing  program  in  1937,  by  1960  the  federal 
government  was  directly  involved  in  the  creation  of  460,000  subsidized  housing  units. 


Suburbs 

9.6 

5.3 

6.5 

6.5 
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Source:  Peterson,  1991. 


m 


1989 


Figure  2. 1 

Households  with  Income  Below  Poverty,  Central  Cities  vs.  Suburbs 
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The  1960s  marked  an  enonnous  expansion  of  subsidies  for  direct  low-income  housing 

production.  From  1961  to  1973,  subsidized  housing  grew  from  460,000  units  to  more 

than  1.5  million  units  (Ford  Foundation,  1989).  In  1974,  the  supply-side  oriented  federal 

housing  programs  such  as  Section  221  and  Section  236  was  shifted  to  the  demand-side 

oriented  Section  8 program.  According  to  Bartelt  (1993), 

the  introduction  of  Section  8 program  redefined  the  federal  role  by 
providing  incentives  and  mechanisms  to  lower  the  rents  for  low-income 
households.  Instead  of  directly  building  low-income  housing,  the  federal 
government  would  provide  incentives  to  the  private  sector  to  keep  rents 
at  affordable  levels.  HUD  moved  from  its  role  a direct  actor  in  housing 
provision  to  that  of  a facilitator  of  housing  production.  The  agency 
became  a financing  entity  rather  than  a production  source.  (151) 


Though  during  the  ensuring  Carter  administration,  a substantially  large  number  ol 
additional  subsidized  housing  was  produced,  the  shift  to  reliance  on  the  existing  private 
housing  stock  instead  of  production  of  new  units  was  completed  in  the  Reagan 
administration  (Bartelt,  1993).  Compared  to  other  domestic  programs,  the  supply-side 
housing  programs  were  essentially  terminated  under  the  Reagan  Administration. 


Starting  in  1981,  federal  appropriations  for  additional  housing  financed 
through  Section  8,  Section  312,  public  housing,  and  other  deeply 
subsidized  programs  were  sharply  cut.  Within  a short  time,  new  funding 
commitments  for  most  of  these  programs  had  been  virtually  tenninated. 
...  As  the  Section  8 pipeline  began  to  dry,  it  became  virtually  impossible 
to  produce  housing  for  the  very  poor  and  difficult  to  reach  even  those 
lov/er  income  households  above  the  poverty  line.  More  recently,  the 
typical  housing  project  has  been  financed  by  piecing  together  different 
kinds  of  funding  from  a variety  of  sources  . . . As.sembling  these 
financing  packages  has  generally  proved  to  be  extremely  complicated, 
time-consuming,  costly,  and  often  frustrating.  (Pickman,  Roberts, 
l^itennan,  and  Mittle,  1986;  6-7) 
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Table  2.2 

Programs  Cut  During  the  Reagan-Bush  Administrations 

(in  $ billion) 


Program 

1981 

1993 

Percent 

Change 

Urban  Development  Action  Grants 

0.6 

0.0 

100 

General  Revenue  Sharing 

8.0 

0.0 

100 

Employment  & Training 

14.3 

4.2 

70.6 

Assisted  Housing 

26.8 

8.9 

66.8 

Economic  Development  Administration 

0.6 

0.2 

56.7 

Community  Development  Block  Grant 

6.3 

4.0 

36.5 

Source:  Martin  Tolchin.  1993.  A15 


1 able  2.2  shows  that  during  the  Reagan-Bush  administrations,  several  major  urban 
programs  such  as  the  Urban  Development  Action  Grants  were  either  eliminated  or 
substantially  scaled  back.  New  commitment  for  assisted  housing  programs  w^ere  cut 
more  than  66%  trom  1981  to  1993.  Since  the  low-income  population  was  the  primary 
beneficiary  of  the  housing  programs,  the  cut  was  felt  more  directly  by  them.  The  only 
program  that  was  cut  less  severe  was  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG) 
program,  a 36. .5%  cut  from  1981  to  1993.  As  a result  of  these  cutbacks,  state  and  local 
govciiiments  were  forced  to  deal  with  the  consequences  and  became  more  innovative  in 
program  design  (Stegman  and  Holden,  1987). 

Racial  Discrimination.  Redlining,  and  Disinvestment 

The  existence  of  personal  and  institutional  discrimination  toward  the  racial 
minority  in  the  past  denied  them  opportunities  to  wealth  accumulation  and  better  I i vine 
environments  (Jones,  1993).  At  the  personal  level,  discrimination  barred  the  minority 
population  from  tull-time  jobs  and  adequate  housing  opportunities,  promotion,  and  wealth 
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accumulation.  At  the  institutional  level,  financial  institutions  disengaged  the  minority- 
concentration  areas  from  the  capital  market,  or  redlining. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHA)  has  played  a major  role  in  stimulating 
home  ownership  in  the  United  States  since  the  midst  of  the  Great  Depression.  From  its 
inception  until  1959,  the  FHA  financed  60  percent  of  home  purchases,  however,  less 
than  2 percent  of  FHA-insured  loans  went  to  blacks  (Squires,  1992).  The  FHA  training 
manual  had  the  following  statement: 


Areas  surrounding  a location  are  to  be  investigated  to  determine  whether 
incompatible  racial  and  social  groups  are  present,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a prediction  regarding  the  probability  of  the  location  being  invaded 
by  such  groups.  If  a neighborhood  is  to  retain  stability,  it  is  necessary 
that  properties  shall  continue  to  be  occupied  by  the  same  social  and  racial 
classes.  A change  in  social  or  racial  occupancy  generally  contributes  to 
instability  and  a decline  in  values.  (U.S.  Federal  Housing  Administration 
1938  quoted  by  Squires,  1992;  5) 


While  redlining  was  considered  a rational  business  decision,  this  type  of 
discriminatory  practices  eventually  led  to  disinvestment  and  the  creation  of  a dual  housing 
maiket  (Squires,  1992).  Disinvestment  took  the  form  of  diminishing  maintenance  by 
private  landowners  ol  their  buildings  and  property,  a growing  reluctance  of  financial 
institutions  to  lend  or  invest  in  commercial  or  residential  projects,  and  the  subsequent 
denial  of  public  lunds  to  finance  infrastructure  and  community  institutions  and  leverage 
private  investment  (Wiewel,  1990).  The  absence  of  financial  institutions  was  especially 
critical  to  the  performance  of  the  other  two  actors-landowners  and  the  public  sector 
(.A.hlbrandt  and  Brophy,  1975). 

Ihe  civil  rights  movement  provided  the  momentum  that  led  to  the  formation  of 
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community  organizing  groups  and  to  the  final  passage  of  the  1977  Community 
Reinvestment  Act  (CRA).  According  to  the  Center  for  Community  Change,  because  of 
the  CRA,  banks  across  the  United  States  have  made  commitments  to  invest  more  than 
$35  billion  in  low  and  moderate-income  communities  (Saasta,  1993). 

Interstate  Highway,  Urban  Renewal  and  Rising  Housing  Costs 

Since  the  1950s,  interstate  highway  and  urban  renewal  programs  not  only  have 
changed  the  urban  landscape  but  destroyed  thousands  of  low-income  housing  units. 
Often  proceeding  in  tandem  with  the  construction  of  interstate  highways,  the  urban 
renewal  movement  was  investment-driven  and  has  been  described  as  the  "Negro 
removal"  and  "ghetto  clearance"  movement  from  its  beginning  (Mohl,  1993;  Lemann, 
1994).  The  loss  of  housing  stock  was  not  adequately  replaced  by  comparable  housing. 
Its  major  consequence  was  the  reduction  of  low-income  housing  stock. 

While  traditionally  the  phrase  "housing  problem"  conjured  up  images  of  low- 
quality  and  overcrowded  housing,  by  the  late  1970s,  a new  aspect  of  the  housing  problem 
had  become  fixed  in  the  American  consciousness  (Bratt,  1989).  The  cover  .story  of  the 
September  12,  1977,  issue  of  Time  magazine  unofficially  affixed  the  term  "affordable 
housing"  to  the  policy  arena  with  a bold  title  "Sky  High  Housing  Costs"  (Bratt,  1989). 
Since  then,  housing  costs  have  been  rising  substantially  faster  than  incomes,  causing 
affordability  problems  even  for  middle-income  households,  let  alone  the  low-  and 
moderate- income  people  (Roberts  and  Portnoy,  1990). 

In  1950  about  32  percent  of  all  renters  paid  more  than  a quarter  of  their  income 
for  rent,  but  by  1983,  the  proportion  had  risen  to  58  percent.  (Bratt,  1989)  By  the  end 
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of  the  1980s,  56  percent  of  low-income  renters  paid  more  than  half  of  their  income  for 
shelters;  47  percent  paid  more  than  70  percent  of  their  income  for  rent  (Saasta,  1993). 
In  the  1950s,  approximately  70  percent  of  all  American  families  could  afford  to  purchase 
an  initial  single-family  home;  by  1980,  this  figure  has  fallen  to  less  than  15  percent 
(Gilderbloom  and  Appelbaum,  1988).  .\lthough  the  average  living  conditions  of  most 
Americans  improved  significantly,  there  was  a disproportionate  distribution  of  benefits 
as  well  as  costs  on  different  segments  of  the  population,  especially  low-income  renters 
and  first-time  homebuyers. 

Homeownership  rate  is  a fair  indicator  of  the  relative  level  of  buying  ability  and 
housing  cost.  From  1973  to  1992,  ownership  rate  for  the  age  group  under  34  declined 
dramatically.  For  the  group  age  30  to  34,  ownership  rate  in  1973  was  comparable  to  the 
older  groups  at  60.2%.  By  1992,  it  has  dropped  to  50%.  For  the  elderly  (55 -f) 
population,  homeownership  rate  actually  increased  during  the  same  period.  Overall, 
there  is  little  disagreement  that  first-time  homebuyers  have  been  the  victims  of  rising 
housing  costs  and  declining  income  in  the  past  two  decades. 

The  endangered  status  of  the  unsubsidized  and  subsidized  housing  stock 
compounded  the  cost  equation.  Between  1973  and  1989,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
two  million  private,  unsubsidized  low-rent  units  were  demolished  or  converted  to  other 
uses  (Saasta,  1993).  More  than  645,000  subsidized  units  could  be  prepaid  and  converted 
to  market-rate  housing  in  the  coming  decade  (National  Low  Income  Housing  Preservation 
Commission,  1988).  As  a result,  low-income  renters  are  more  likely  to  bear  the 
consequences  of  changes.  To  supplement  those  lost  private  units  as  well  as  to  preserve 
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the  subsidized  units  would  require  further  federal  commitment,  an  unlikely  scenario  in 
the  coming  years.  These  conditions  beg  for  alternative  means  of  affordable  housing 
delivery. 


Table  2.3 

Homeownership  Rates  by  Age  of  Head  of  Household,  1973-1992 


% change 


Age  group 

1973 

1976 

1980 

1983 

1987 

1992 

1973-80 

1980-92 

Under  25 

23.4 

21.0 

21.3 

19.3 

16.1 

14.3 

- 2.1 

- 6.0 

25  to  29 

43.6 

43.2 

43.3 

38.2 

35.9 

33.1 

- 0.3 

- 10.2 

30  to  34 

60.2 

62.4 

61.1 

55.7 

53.2 

50.0 

+ 0.9 

- 11.1 

35  to  39 

68.5 

69.0 

70.8 

65.8 

63.8 

62.4 

+ 2.3 

- 8.4 

40  to  44 

72.9 

73.9 

74.2 

74.2 

70.6 

68.8 

+ 1.3 

- 5.4 

45  to  54 

76.1 

77.4 

77.7 

77.1 

75.8 

74.8 

+ 1.6 

- 2.9 

55  to  64 

75.7 

77.2 

79.3 

80.5 

80.8 

80.0 

+ 3.6 

+ 0.7 

65  to  74 

71.3 

72.7 

75.2 

76.9 

78.1 

79.7 

+ 3.9 

-h  4.5 

75  and  over 

67.1 

67.2 

67.8 

71.6 

70.7 

74.0 

+ 0.7 

+ 3.8 

U.S.  Average 

64.4 

64.8 

65.6 

64.9 

64.0 

64.1 

+ 1.2 

- 1.5 

Source:  Joint  Center  for  Housing  Studies,  1993. 

The  Resurgent  State  and  Local  Governments 

Goetz  (1993)  observed  that  when  President  Reagan  proposed  the  cutback  of 
federal  housing  resources,  "the  expectation  among  most  observers,  liberal  and 
conservative  alike,  was  that  governments  at  both  state  and  municipal  levels  would  not 


respond  with  their  own  housing  assistance  programs."  They  did  respond  in  a way  that 
Richard  Nathan  termed  "the  paradox  of  devolution"  in  the  1980s  (Goetz,  1993). 


Not  only  did  state  and  local  governments  increase  spending  on  housing,  they  have 
learned  to  spend  the  money  in  a more  creative  way.  In  1980,  state  and  local 
governments  combined  spent  $600  million  on  housing;  by  1990,  it  has  amounted  to  more 
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than  $2.5  billion,  a 410%  increase  (Goetz,  1993).  During  the  same  period,  federal 
housing  expenses  rose  only  220%.  What  was  significant  was  the  creation  of  housing 
trust  funds  in  more  than  36  states  and  numerous  cities  that  for  the  first  time  provided  a 
dedicated  source  of  revenues  for  housing-related  activities  at  the  state  and  local  level 
(Petherick,  1993;  Nenno,  1989;  Stegman  and  Holden,  1987). 

While  state  and  local  housing  resources  may  never  match  the  lost  federal  dollars, 
program  innovation  and  private-sector  leverage  have  changed  the  dynamics  of  low- 
income  acceptance  in  the  state  and  local  levels  (Goetz,  1993;  Downs,  1992;  Ford 
Foundation,  1989;  Stegman,  1987).  State  and  local  governments  were  very  creative  in 
the  design  and  implementation  of  housing  policies  and  programs,  which  Goetz  termed 
the  ' progressive  housing"  movement  (Goetz,  1993).  Through  incentives  or  exactions, 
state  and  local  governments  helped  create  an  extended  environment  for  housing  issues. 
The  Council  of  State  Governments  reported  that  by  1988  all  state  governments  have  taken 
actions  to  address  homeless  problems  (Walker,  1989).  The  National  Conference  of  State 
[legislature  reported  that  more  than  20  states  were  actively  engaged  in  the  enforcement 
of  community  reinvestment  act  (CRA)  provisions  through  the  interstate  banking  and 
disclosure  laws  and  linked  deposit  programs  (Chazdon,  1991). 

At  the  local  level,  inclusionary  housing  and  linkage  programs  were  adopted  to 
lacilitate  the  production  of  affordable  housing  (Schwartz,  1988;  Newman,  1989;  Taub, 
1990;  Goetz,  1993).  However,  the  scale  of  these  programs  have  not  been  significant. 
Another  example  was  the  proliferation  of  local  housing  partnerships.  By  1992,  there 
were  more  than  60  such  partnerships  working  with  state  and  local  governments.  These 
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partnerships  are  acting  as  intermediaries  in  providing  technical  assistance,  grants,  and 
loans  to  assist  nonprofit  CDCs  to  develop  affordable  housing  (National  Association  of 
Housing  Partnerships,  1992). 


Year 

1980 

1985 

1988 

1990 


Table  2.4 

Federal  and  State  and  Local  Housing  Expense,  1980-90 

(in  $ million) 


Federal 

6,278 

11,059 

11,044 

14,006 


State  & Local 
601 
1,540 
2,129 
2,550 


Source;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  1993. 


Formation  of  CPC  Intermediary  Organizations 

Corresponding  to  the  rise  of  community-based  development  organizations  was  the 
establishment  of  "intermediary"  CDC  support  organizations  (i.e.  Local  Initiatives  Support 
Corporation  (LISC),  Enterprise  Foundation)  (Roberts,  1990;  Rasey,  1993;  Mayer,  1990; 
Walker,  1993).  While  the  federal  housing  cutback  was  a blow  to  the  emerging 
community  organizations,  the  reorganization  and  creation  of  national  and  local  CDC 
inteimediary  organizations  have  transformed  the  community-based  development 

movement  to  a new  level.  A long-time  observer  of  the  CDC  movement,  Christopher 
Walker  (1993)  noted  that: 

the  rise  of  national,  state,  and  local  intermediaries  is  the  single  most 
important  story  of  the  nonprofit  development  sector  in  the  1980s. 
Arguably,  without  this  source  of  support  for  grassroots  development 
activity,  state  and  local  governments  would  have  displayed  far  less 
responsiveness  to  nonprofit  developer  needs  over  the  decade.  (393-394) 
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According  to  Walker  (1993),  intermediaries  as  a group  have  performed  three  vital 
functions  in  the  sector:  (1)  mobilization  of  capital,  including  project  and  operating 
support  and  predevelopment  financing,  (2)  provision  of  technical  assistance  in  financial 
packaging,  project  development,  and  local  instimtion-building;  and  (3)  legitimation  of 
CDCs,  enhancing  perceived  technical  competence  and  reducing  risk  to  both  the  public 
and  private  sector  funders.  The  intermediary  organizations  such  as  LISC  and  Enterprise 
foundation  were  providing  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  complement  local 
organizations’  services  and  giving  new  meaning  and  legitimacy  to  the  community-based 
movement.  Acting  as  the  brokers  and  investment  bankers  of  community  development, 
the  intermediary  organizations  have  presented  a more  united  and  determined  CDC  image 
to  state  and  local  governments  as  well  as  foundations  and  financial  institutions  and 
insulated  the  contributors  from  project  failure  (Roberts,  1990;  Bowsher,  1993). 

In  the  early  1970s,  the  Ford  Foundation  was  one  of  the  few  foundation  funders 

of  nonprofit  development  organizations  (Ford  Foundation,  1989).  After  a decade  of 

cultivation  and  penetration  by  intermediaries,  more  than  165  independent  and  community 
‘,4' 

foundations,  including  55  of  the  100  largest,  granted  $65  million  to  support  CDCs’ 
operation  and  projects  in  1989  (Council  for  Community-based  Development,  1991). 
Increasing  foundation  and  corporation  support  led  to  the  formation  of  collaborative  efforts 
among  the  public  and  private  sectors.  In  1991,  seven  foundations  and  one  private 
coiporation.  at  the  urge  of  The  Enterprise  Foundation  and  the  Local  Initiatives  Support 
Corporation,  joined  hands  in  committing  $62.5  million  to  the  National  Community 
Development  Initiative  (NCDl  I).  Three  years  later,  another  $87.5  million  NCDI II  was 
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launched  by  ten  major  foundations  and  corporations  along  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  (Grogan,  1994).  The  entry  of  HUD  represents 
the  official  endorsement  of  intermediaries  at  the  federal  level. 

The  accomplishment  of  intermediaries  is  best  summarized  by  Paul  Grogan  in  his 
1994  testimony  before  the  House  Banking  Committee.  In  less  than  15  years,  Grogan 
(1994)  stated  that  LISC  has 


1 . raised  $1.2  billion  in  grants,  loans,  and  equity  investments  from  more  than 
1,200  corporations,  foundations,  individuals,  and  public  agencies; 

2.  enabled  CDCs  to  use  these  funds  to  leverage  an  additional  $2.2  billion  in 
financial  support; 

3.  helped  about  1,000  CDCs  nationwide  build  or  rehabilitate  50,000  homes 
and  apartments  and  create  8.4  million  square  feet  of  commercial  and 
industrial  space; 

4.  identified,  elevated,  and  nurtured  indigenous  leadership  in  inner-city 
neighborhoods;  and 

5.  publicized  the  achievements  of  individual  CDCs,  thereby  contributing  to 
a more  favorable  climate  for  their  support,  and  helped  to  develop  and 
ensure  the  passage  of  legislation  essential  to  the  community  development 
movement. 


In  essence,  intermediaries  such  as  LISC  raised  investments  from  the  public  and 
private  sectors,  transferred  those  investments  to  CDCs,  identified  and  trained  local 
leaders,  and  advocated  as  representatives  of  CDCs  in  the  decision-making  process. 
CDCs  turned  the  investments  into  tangible  products  and  created  further  avenues  for 


addition  of  local  leaders. 
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Table  2.5 

Major  National  CDC  Financial  and  Technical  Assistance  Intermediaries 


Organizations 

Year 

Major  Functions 

Center  for  Community  Change 

1967 

Technical  assistance  and  advocacy 

National  Housing  Law  Project 

1968 

Legal  technical  assistance 

National  Congress  for 
Community  Economic 
Development 

1970 

A CDC  trade  association,  with 
about  300  members 

National  Economic  Development 
& Law  Center 

1971 

Legal  technical  assistance 

Housing  Assistance  Council 

1971 

Financial  and  technical  assistance 
in  rural  areas 

National  Low  Income  Housing 
Coalition 

1974 

Technical  assistance  and  advocacy 

Habitat  for  Humanity 

1976 

Technical  and  financial 
assistance,  1,000  members,  more 
than  13,798  units  built 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
Corp. 

1978 

Technical  and  financial  assistance, 
180  chapters 

Local  Initiatives  Support 
Corporation 

1979 

Technical  and  financial  assistance 
in  34  areas,  more  than  50,000  units 
developed 

Development  Training  Institute 

1981 

Leadership  and  management 
training,  300 T CDC  leaders 

Enterprise  Foundation 

1981 

Technical  and  financial  assistance, 
388  CDCs,  more  than  35.000  units 
developed 

National  Association  of 
Community  Development  Loan 
Fund 

1986 

Technical  and  financial  assistance, 
42  loan  fund  members 

National  Community 
Reinvestment  Coalition 

1991 

Technical  assistance  and  advocacy, 
240  members 

Source:  National  Housing  Task  Force.  1988;  Zdenek,  1990;  agency  annual  reports. 
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CDCs  Records  in  National  Perspective 

A National  Movement 

Several  recent  studies  have  confirmed  that  the  CDC  industry  has  become  a 
national  movement.  (Star,  1993;  Vidal,  1992;  National  Congress,  1991;  Peirce  and 
Steinbach,  1990)  In  a study  funded  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  Faux  (1971) 
estimated  that  there  were  75  CDCs  in  a limited  number  of  urban  areas  in  1970.  The 
1991  National  Congress  for  Community  Economic  Development  (NCCED)  study 
confirmed  that  CDCs  were  present  in  every  state.  In  a 1992  study  of  177  cities  with 
populations  over  100,000,  Goetz  (1992)  found  that  CDCs  were  present  in  95%  of  the 
sample  cities.  While  regional  disparity  still  exists,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  CDC 
movement  is  gradually  moving  into  the  southern  and  western  regions  (Walker,  1993). 


Table  2.6 

Number  of  CDCs  in  Each  Census  Region 


Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Regions 

CDCs 

Total  PoDulation 

Middle  Atlantic 

24.9 

15.2 

Pacific 

14.5 

15.4 

East  North  Central 

18.5 

17.0 

South  Atlantic 

12.3 

17.6 

New  England 

12.1 

5.3 

West  North  Central 

6.7 

7.1 

West  South  Central 

3.7 

10.8 

East  South  Central 

3.7 

6.1 

Mountain 

3.5 

5.5 

All 

100 

100 

Source:  Walker,  1993. 
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Table  2.7 

Number  of  CDCs  in  Cities  with  Populations  over  100,000  (N  = 131) 


Number 

Number 

% 

of  CDCs 

of  Cities 

Percentage 

0 

7 

5 

1-4 

59 

45 

5-10 

45 

35 

11  + 

20 

16 

Source;  Goetz,  1993. 


Housing  Performance 

Numerous  studies  have  confirmed  that  affordable  housing  development  is  the 
dominant  CDC  activity  (Mayer,  1990;  National  Congress,  1991;  Vidal,  1992;  Walker, 
1993;  Goetz,  1993).  According  to  Goetz  (1992),  more  than  95%  of  the  cities  with 
populations  over  100,000  reported  having  nonprofit  CDCs  working  on  affordable 
housing.  Another  national  survey  reponed  that  more  than  325,000  low-income  housing 
units  had  been  produced  by  half  of  the  more  than  2,000  Community  Development 
Corporations  (CDCs)  by  1991  (National  Congress,  1991). 

The  first  attempt  to  measure  the  performance  of  CDCs  in  a more  quantitative  way 
was  the  1988  and  1991  NCCED  national  surveys.  The  1988  survey  established  for  the 
first  time  a nationwide  benchmark  data  of  CDC  activities.  Major  findings  of  the  1991 
■study  included  (National  Congress,  1991;  Walker,  1993): 

1.  production  of  125,000  units,  over  90%  for  low-income  occupants; 

2.  production  of  87,000  units  from  1988  to  1990; 

3.  more  than  75%  of  the  CDCs  produced  less  than  25  units  annually; 

2.  development  of  16.4  million  square  feet  of  commereial  and  industrial  space; 

3.  creation  of  90,000  jobs  in  the  last  five  years;  and 

4.  loans  to  2,048  enterpri.ses  and  equity  investments  in  218  business  ventures. 
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Source:  Goetz,  1993. 


Figure  2.2 

Number  of  CDCs  Exists  in  Cities  with  Population  with  100,000 
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In  some  localities,  CDCs  are  very  critical  to  the  supply  of  affordable  housing. 
In  Cleveland  alone,  CDCs  are  producing  an  average  of  2,000  to  3,000  units  annually 
(Pierce,  1994).  In  Boston,  it  was  reported  that  CDCs  were  responsible  for  more  than 
80%  of  the  low  income  housing  production  in  any  given  year  (Peirce  and  Steinbach, 
1987)  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  CDCs  have  accounted  for  42%  of  the  affordable 
housing  in  the  region  since  1980  (Pamuk  and  Christensen,  1989).  In  Newark,  the  New 
Community  Development  Corporation  has  produced  more  than  2,500  low-income  housing 
and  created  more  than  1,200  jobs  in  the  Central  Ward  area  that  was  deserted  after  the 
1967  riot  (Lemann,  1994;  Lewis,  1993).  In  Miami,  the  Tacolcy  Economic  Development 
Corporation  has  successfully  developed  more  than  400  affordable  housing  units  and  two 
shopping  centers  in  the  riot-rotten  Liberty  City  area  since  1982  (Allen,  1994;  Goodman. 
1992). 


Table  2.8 

Average  Number  of  Housing  Units  Produced  in  1990 

(N  - f30) 


Units 

Number 

% 

Produced 

of  Cities 

Percentage 

0-50 

77 

59 

51-100 

17 

13 

101-500 

27 

21 

501  + 

9 

7 

Source:  Goetz,  1993. 
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Table  2.9 

A Summary  of  Major  Events  of  the  CDC  Movement  in  the  United  States 


1937  U.S.  Housing  Act  passed  that  called  for  slum  clearance  and  the  construction  of 
public  housing. 

1949  New  Housing  Act  passed  to  emphasize  urban  redevelopment  and  citizen 
participation. 

1954  Housing  Act  amended  to  focus  on  urban  renewal,  with  provisions  for 
rehabilitating  deteriorated  housing. 

1957  Civil  Rights  Act  passed 

1959  The  Woodlawn  Organization  (TWO)  formed  on  Chicago’s  South  Side  with  the 
assistance  of  community  organizer  Saul  Alinsky. 

1960  Ford  Foundation  Gray  Areas  Program  forges  innovative  solutions  to  urban  decay. 

1961  President  Kennedy  establishes  the  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Crime.  Leads  to  support  for  Youth,  HARYOU-ACT  and  other  programs  that 
were  to  become  models  for  the  antipoverty  program. 

1962  Rev.  l^on  Sullivan  initiates  a program  to  pool  the  resources  of  his  Baptist 
congregation  in  Nonh  Philadelphia  to  create  a capital  base  for  local  housing  and 
economic  development.  Leads  to  the  formation  of  the  Zion  Non-profit  Charkable 
Tmst. 

1964  President  Johnson  declares  an  unconditional  "War  on  Poverty."  The  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  was  passed,  with  provisions  for  Community  Action  Agencies 
aimed  at  gaining  the  "maximum  feasible  participation"  of  citizens  in  the  renewal 
of  their  communities.  Central  Brooklyn  Coordinating  Council  holds  its  first  "War 
on  Poveny"  conference,  calling  for  the  total  renewal  and  rehabilitation  of 
Bedford-Stuyvesant. 

1965  The  Watts  urban  rebellion  in  Los  Angeles  leads  to  the  creation  of  the  Watts  I..abor 
Community  Action  Committee,  with  the  support  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  and 
the  leadership  of  Ted  Watkins.  Similar  efforts  grow  out  of  unrest  in  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Newark,  and  New  York. 

1966  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  visits  Bedford-Stuyvesant  at  the  request  of  the  Central 
Brooklyn  Coordinating  Council.  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Jacob  Javits 
sponsor  an  amendment  to  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Bill  to  provide  support  to  CDCs 
through  the  Social  Impact  Program. 

1967  The  Kerner  Commission  issues  its  report  on  the  urban  riots  sweeping  the  nation, 
urging  the  President  and  Congress  to  take  action.  Model  Cities  Program 
establishes  to  undertake  the  comprehensive  social,  economic,  and  physical 
renewal  of  urban  communities.  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Restoration  Coiporation,  the 
nation’s  first  official  CDC,  formed  to  carry  out  the  total  rehabilitation  of  central 
Brooklyn.  Mississippi  Action  for  Community  Education  (MACE)  initiated  to 
combat  entrenched  poverty  and  racism  in  the  Mississippi  Delta. 
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1969  Chicanes  Por  La  Causa  organized  by  young  Latino  leaders  in  South  Phoenix. 
TELACU  formed  by  Esteban  Torres  in  East  Los  Angeles. 

1970  The  National  Congress  for  Community  Economic  Development  was  created  as  the 
first  national  CDC  trade  association. 

1973  President  Nixon  declares  a moratorium  on  all  categorical  community  development 
grants.  A "second  generation"  of  innovative  new  CDCs  forges  the  neighborhood 
movement  of  the  1970s. 

1974  Community  Development  Act  passed.  Eunds  no  longer  go  directly  to  grass  roots 
organizations,  but  to  local  governments  through  Community  Development  Block 
Grants  (CDBG).  Community  Services  Administration  succeeds  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (the  lead  office  of  the  War  on  Poverty).  The  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  (HMDA)  passed  that  requires  financial  institutions  to 
disclose  the  distribution  of  home  mortgage  loans.  A multi-agency  Community 
Reinvestment  Task  Eorce  was  formed  to  work  with  community  development 
organizations,  with  the  Eederal  Home  Loan  Bank  board  as  the  lead  agency. 

1977  Community  Reinvestment  Act  (CRA)  passed  as  a result  of  the  National  People’s 
Action  organizing  effort  to  halt  "redlining"  of  low-income  neighborhoods.  The 
"sweat  equity"  and  self  help  movement  receives  national  attention  as  a result  of 
President  Carter’s  visit  to  the  devastated  South  Bronx. 

1978  HUD  Office  of  Neighborhood  Development  established  under  the  leadership  of 
Msgr.  Geno  Baroni,  a clergy-based  community  organizer  with  strong  ties  to 
community  development  network.  The  Congress  passed  the  authorizing 
legislation  creating  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Coiporation  which  took  over 
the  Urban  Reinvestment  Task  Force’s  work. 

1979  I.x)cal  Initiatives  Support  Corporation  (LISC)  was  created  by  the  Ford  Foundation 
to  provide  financing  and  technical  assistance  to  the  "second  generation"  of  CDCs. 

i981  President  Reagan  takes  office  and  cut  new  funding  for  community 
development.  New  Federalism  shifts  responsibility  for  distressed  neighborhoods 
to  states  and  local  governments.  A "third  generation"  of  entrepreneurial  CDCs 
takes  hold  in  communities  throughout  the  country,  despite  severe  cutbacks  in 
federal  funding.  Tacolcy  Economic  Development  Corporation  emerges  in 
response  to  riots  in  Miami  to  rebuild  Liberty  City.  James  Rouse  created  the 
Enterprise  Foundation  to  work  with  CDCs  to  develop  low-income  housing  around 
the  country. 

1986  Tax  Reform  Act  passed,  with  provision  for  a tax-credit  program  to  build  low- 
income  housing. 

1987  The  National  Housing  Task  Force,  chaired  by  James  Rouse  and  David  Maxwell, 
formally  endorsed  the  nonprofit  CDC  approach  as  an  important  part  of  the 
proposed  new  housing  delivery  system. 

1989  Amendments  to  the  CRA,  included  in  the  Financial  Institutions  Refonn, 
Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989,  lay  the  groundwork  for  a greater  degree 
ot  public  involvement  and  greater  industry  participation  in  the  CRA  process. 

1990  The  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  was  passed,  mandating  support  for 
nonprofit  community-based  groups  to  develop  low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 
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1991  Seven  private  foundations  and  one  insurance  company  jointly  commit  $62.5 
million  to  sponsor  the  first  National  Community  Development  Initiative  (NCDI) 
project,  providing  direct  grant  and  loan  assistance  to  CDCs  in  20  cities. 

1994  Ten  private  foundations  and  corporations  join  the  US  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  in  announcing  the  second  round  of  the  NCDI  project  with  a 
total  of  $87.5  million  to  be  allocated  to  CDCs  in  23  cities. 

Sources:  based  on  Building  Hope,  Pratt  Institute  Center  for  Community  and 

Environmental  Development,  1994;  Robert  Zdenek,  1990;  Paul  Grogan,  1994. 


CHAPTER  3 

THEORIES  OF  COMMUNITY-BASED  DEVELOPMENT 


The  community-based  development  approach  is  itself  a model  and  a process  that 
centers  on  the  rebuilding  of  poverty-stricken  communities  and  the  improvement  of  living 
standards  of  the  poor  through  an  effective  mixture  of  capital  and  resident  initiatives. 
This  chapter  reviews  the  major  characteristics  of  community-based  development 
organizations. 

Theories  of  Communitv-based  Development 
Believers  of  CDCs  conceptualize  a CDC  as  a community-based  interest  group  that 
connects  the  poor  population  with  the  mainstream  (Turner,  1994).  Social  scientists  view 
CDCs  as  "mediating  associations,"  which  provide  the  medium  through  which  individuals 
and  neighborhoods  are  integrated  into  the  larger  world  (Okagaki,  1988). 

As  an  interest  group,  CDCs  articulate  demands,  compete  for  resources,  and  in 
some  instances  engage  in  direct  provision  of  services  and  products  (Rich,  1979).  The 
development  aspect  is  the  major  characteristic  that  distinguishes  a CDC  from  the  human 
service  organizations.  As  a development  organization,  a CDC  must  be  able  gain  access 
to  the  capita)  market  for  project  financing  as  a private  developer  would  normally  do. 

C DCs  often  exist  in  distressed  neighborhoods  to  mobilize  residents  and  resources, 
produce  tangible  assets,  and  intervene  as  an  advocate  on  behalf  of  low-income  clients. 
According  to  Garn,  Tevis,  and  Snead  (1976),  CDCs  are  the  institutional  vehicles  suitable 
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to  perform  the  combination  of  private  and  public  activities  which  address 
the  collective  concerns  of  the  community,  without,  on  one  hand,  being 
constrained  to  maximize  profits  from  its  private  activities  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  constrained  by  the  political  interests  of  the  broader  city.  (4) 

In  a poverty-stricken  neighborhood,  formation  of  a self-help  CDC  was  often  seen  as  a 
"turning  point  in  diverting  neighborhoods  away  from  precipitous  decline"  (Kelly,  1988; 

- Faux,  1971). 

Lemann  (1994)  observed  that  three  explicit  principles  that  have  guided  the  CDC 
movement:  (1)  bottom  up,  not  top  down,  (2)  comprehensive  and  coordinated,  and  (3) 
revitalization  of  poor  neighborhoods.  The  following  section  presents  an  overview  of  the 
major  characteristics  of  community-based  development  from  the  theoretical  perspective. 
Nonprofit 

One  of  the  distinguish  features  of  CDC  is  the  not-for-profit  nature.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ciassities  a 501  (c)(3)  coiporation  as  a "tax  exempt  organization,  among 
other  things  ...  no  pail  of  the  net  earnings  . . . incurs  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual."  Economist  Henry  Hannsman  terms  this  "nondistribution 
constraint  as  the  most  accurate  and  efficient  way  to  define  the  nonprofit  sector  (O’Neill, 
1989). 

Saianion  (1987)  argued  that  the  traditional  welfare  state  theory  and 
markei/government  failure  theories  failed  to  recognize  the  mutually  dependent 
relationship  between  the  public  and  nonprofit  sector,  finder  the  welfare  state  theory,  the 
government  sector  was  the  sole  provider  of  social  services,  leavins  the 
V oluntary/nonprofit  sectoi  residual.  Salamon  proposed  a third-party  government  concept 
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that  incorporated  the  federalism  features  and  differentiated  government  expenditures  from 
government  functions.  Under  such  arrangements,  the  government  support  of  nonprofit 
operation  did  not  substitute  for,  but  complemented  the  service  delivery  provided  by  the 
nonprofit  sector  (Salamon,  1987). 

Second,  Salamon  proposed  using  the  "voluntary  failure"  concept  to  replace  the 
inaccurate  market/government  failure  theories.  Economists  have  argued  that  provisions 
of  desired  public  goods  could  never  be  adequately  supplied  by  the  market  due  to  the  free 
riders  problem  (market  failure).  While  the  government  has  been  responsible  for 
provisions  of  certain  public  goods,  the  majority-rule  doctrine  made  it  unlikely  for  the 
government  to  provide  certain  services  that  benefitted  only  the  minority  (government 
failure).  According  to  these  views,  the  nonprofit  sector  exists  to  remedy  the  deficiencies. 
Instead  Salamon  (1987)  believed  there  exists  a mutual-dependence  relationship  between 
the  state  and  the  nonprofit  sector.  The  government  steps  in  when  the  nonprofit  .sector 
is  not  capable  of  delivering  certain  services  (or  voluntary  failure),  not  vice  versa 
(Salamon,  1987). 

Interest  Group 

Interests  are  defined  as  needs  people  are  aware  that  they  have.  As  a political 
science  concept,  needs  tend  to  become  valuable  when  used  as  a verb-that  person  has 
decided  he  or  she  needs  something.  It  is  seen  as  having  little  empirical  value  in  its  noun 
form  (Pohlmann,  1993). 

Community  groups  are  organized  to  articulate  their  interests,  or  needs.  According 
to  Rich,  community  organizations  can  be  seen  as  (1)  demand  articulator,  (2)  alternate 
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producers,  and  (3)  coproducers  (Rich,  1979).  Traditional  neighborhood-based  interest 
groups  are  more  than  likely  to  adopt  the  first  strategy  by  pressing  for  the  change  of 
system  to  meet  their  demands.  By  minimizing  the  confrontational  style,  some  interest 
groups  elect  to  aggregate  available  resources  to  meet  their  demand  by  producing  their 
own  services  or  by  using  substitute  services.  Some  entrepreneurial  groups  were  able  to 
partner  with  political  and  economic  actors  to  satisfy  their  demand  by  being  a coproducer 
of  services  (Turner,  1994).  Use  of  these  strategies  was  not  mutually  exclusive.  The 
CDC  model  lies  in  between  these  approaches. 

Capacity-Building 

The  existence  of  poverty  individuals  and  communities  represents  a condition  of 
disability  or  a lack  of  capacity  or  power  to  change.  According  to  John  McKnight,  the 
traditional  anti-poverty  policy  isolated  the  poor  from  community  life  (McKnight,  1992). 
Programs  and  services  such  as  urban  renewal  were  transposed  into  the  isolated 
community  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  poor  were  surrounded  by  a group  of  service 
providers  who  treated  the  poor  as  disabled  entities.  According  to  Mcknight  (1992),  any 
solution  to  reduce  poverty  must  base  on  the  concept  of  capacity-building  not  deficiency- 
finding  or  people-fixing.  Residents  in  the  affected  community  must  be  empowered  to 
determine  what  was  a problem,  how  to  arrive  at  the  solution,  and  how  to  implement  the 
solution  (Mcknight,  1992).  The  key  is  the  identification  of  the  interest,  the  skill,  the  gift, 
the  smile,  and  the  capacity  ot  those  who  are  the  poor  or  who  will  be  affected  by  the 
changes  (Mcknight,  1992).  Self-help  is  an  important  part  of  the  empowerment  process. 

Capacity  is  the  ability  to  (1)  anticipate  change.  (2)  make  informed  decisions  about 
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policy,  (3)  develop  programs  to  implement  policies,  (4)  attract  and  absorb  resources,  (5) 
manage  resources,  and  (6)  evaluate  performance  to  guide  future  actions  (Honadle,  1986). 
Underlining  Mcknight’s  thesis,  a CDC  identifies  and  builds  on  the  capacity  of  the  poor 
and  the  poor  neighborhoods. 

Community  Investment 

Bruyn  (1987)  argued  that  neither  capitalism  nor  state  socialism  provided  an 
answer  to  community  disinvestment  and  abandonment.  Instead  he  prescribed  a 
developing  "social  market"  that  took  advantage  of  strength  but  minimized  the  destructive 
features  of  the  market  and  the  government.  In  essence,  Bruyn  (1987)  advanced  a two- 
part  model  to  overcome  the  problems  faced  by  a distressed  community:  (1)  greater  local 
autonomy,  and  (2)  development  of  economic  viability. 

Local  autonomy  rests  on  the  degree  to  which  local  people  have  control  over  their 
economic  resources  (Bruyn,  1987).  Under  local  autonomy,  land,  labor,  and  capital  are 
democratized  and  made  accountable  to  people  adversely  affected  by  the  traditional 
market.  Examples  of  the  democratized  institutions  included  community  land  tmst  (CLT), 
producer  (worker)  cooperative  and  self-managed  firms,  and  community  finance 
institutions  (CFls).  These  institutions  are  designed  to  "eliminate  selective  aspects  of  the 
competitive  market  by  democratizing  the  exchange  system"  through  a self-regulating 
mechanism  (Bruyn,  1987). 

Economic  viability  meant  the  degree  to  which  local  people  can  develop  their 
resources  while  remaining  a part  of  the  larger  dynamics  of  the  American  economy 
(Bruyn,  1987).  To  achieve  the  desired  economic  viability  requires  the  development  of 
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skills  to  manage  local  land,  labor,  and  capital  while  maintaining  trade  with  the  non-local 
market.  A balance  of  power  among  competing  firms  cooperating  in  trade  associations 
that  operate  in  the  public  interest  can  be  achieved  by  consumer  demand  and  the 
community  development  corporation  model.  Consumers,  instead  of  being  the  "puppet 
of  producers,"  would  counterbalance  the  power  of  producers  through  the 
institutionalization  of  entities  such  as  the  Consumers  Union,  consumer-cooperative,  etc.. 
The  development  of  consumer  power  balanced  the  circuit  of  trade  power  from  supply  to 
production  to  retail  to  the  consumer  in  the  context  of  the  locality  (Bruyn,  1987). 

Under  Bruyn’ s conceptualization,  the  community  development  corporation  (CDC) 
is  the  ultimiate  vehicle  that  has  an  overall  responsibility  to  develop  land,  labor,  and 
capital  and  the  responsibility  to  redress  any  imbalance  of  power  within  the  exchange 
system.  The  CDC’s  main  mission  is  to  "coordinate"  local  economic  development 
(Bruyn,  1987). 

Alternative  Institutions  of  Accumulation 

Sociologists  Christopher  and  Hazel  Gunn  (1991)  used  the  social  surplus  concept 
to  describe  the  emerging  "alternative  institutions  of  accumulation  (AIAs)"  as  solutions 
to  neighborhood  disinvestment.  Social  surplus  is 


the  difference  between  the  net  product  of  a society  and  the  consumption 
(in  individual  and  collective  forms)  that  is  essential  to  maintain  those  who 
do  the  producing.  Some  portion  of  the  surplus  can  then  be  used  to  raise 
the  productive  capacity  of  society  in  the  future. . .Industrial  corporations 
today  devote  a portion  of  their  income  to  researching... government  tax 
away  a portion  of  surplus  and  use  it  to  fund  improved  education.  (Gunn 
and  Gunn,  1991:  3-4  ) 


The  critical  link  is  to  examine  how  social  surplus  or  surplus  product  is  created. 
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appropriated,  and  distributed  under  various  economic  systems  and  in  specific 
communities  within  them  and  to  take  control  of  the  distribution  process. 

AIAs  strive  to  gain  financial  resources  and  build  assets  in  the  community.  In 
communities  that  were  written  off  by  the  financial  market  (disinvestment),  AIAs 
attempted  to  attract  and  retain  financial  resources  that  encouraged  local  development. 
Examples  included:  (1)  community  development  credit  unions,  (2)  community 
development  loan  hinds,  (3)  development  banks,  and  (4)  foundations  and  philanthropic 
organizations  (Gunn  and  Gunn,  1991). 

Gaining  access  to  the  money  market  provided  the  foundation  for  producing 
tangible  products.  AIAs  put  to  work  the  financial  assets  by  creating  jobs,  boosting  job 
skills  and  income  from  work,  stewaiding  community  resources,  and  meeting  basic  needs. 
(Gunn  and  Gumi,  1991)  Existing  examples  included;  (1)  community  development 
corporations,  (2)  nonprofit  corporations,  (3)  community  land  trusts,  (4)  pension  hinds 
and  union  trust  hinds,  and  (5)  consumers  and  workers’  cooperatives. 

According  to  Gunn  (1991),  a community  development  corporation  (CDC)  is  one 
of  the  mechanisms  that  can  perform  the  following  functions:  (1)  attracts  resources  to  the 
community  and  recycle  them  there,  (2)  responds  to  the  community  because  their 
governing  bodies  incorporate  a majority  of  local  citizens  and  make  use  of  democratic 
decision-making  process,  and  (3)  aggregates  and  uses  social  surplus  in  ways  that 
encourage  local  development. 

Community  Capitalism 

In  his  study  of  the  now-famous  Chicago’s  South  Shore  bank,  Taub  (1988)  pointed 
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out  that  the  ultimate  success  of  any  community  development  activity  can  be  best  judged 
by  two  criteria;  (1)  changes  of  the  behaviors  of  the  residents  within  the  community,  and 
(2)  changes  of  the  orientation  toward  the  community  of  those  relevant  actors  who  are 
outside  it.  The  interlocking  relationship  between  local  residents  and  outside  relevant 
actors  is  self-reinforcing. 

The  bank  began  in  the  South  Shore  area  in  Chicago,  which  was  a declining 
neighborhood  of  250  square  blocks  and  home  to  78,000  people.  In  the  past  twenty  years, 
several  community-oriented  subsidiaries  affiliated  with  the  Shorebank  bank  holding 
company  have  been  created.  They  are;  (1)  the  City  Lands,  a real  estate  development 
company  specialized  in  the  development  of  low  and  moderate  income  housing,  (2)  the 
Neighborhood  Fund,  a Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  licensed  investment 
corporation,  (3)  the  Neighborhood  Institute,  a nonprofit  affiliate  specialized  in  economic 
and  social  development,  (4)  the  TNI  Development  Corporation,  a for-profit  real  estate 
development  company,  and  (5)  the  Shorebank  Advisory  Services,  a consulting  firm. 
These  affiliates  and  subsidiaries  have  played  important  roles  m the  rebuilding  of  the 
South  Shore  community  and  presented  a professional  and  positive  community  image  to 
the  outsider  investors  and  bank  depositors  (Taub,  1988). 

Through  a delicate  mixture  of  for-profit  and  nonprofit  entities  with  a sole  focus 
of  reversing  community  decline  and  restoring  investor’s  confidence,  the  South  Shore 
bank  and  its  affiliates  have  provided  financing  for  more  than  30%  of  the  housing  stock 
in  the  South  Shore  area  since  1973.  The  South  Shore  model  provides  a compelling  case 
against  the  age-old  redlining  and  disinvestment  practices. 
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A summary 

In  summary,  one  would  expect  to  find  nonprofit  CDCs  that  are  engaged  in  the 
development  of  affordable  housing  with  one  or  more  of  the  following  features:  (1)  CDCs 
and  the  public  sector  rnumally  depending  on  each  other,  with  the  public  sector 
complementing  nonprofit  activities,  (2)  acting  as  a housing  interest-group,  (3)  orienting 
toward  the  housing  needs  of  the  minority  population,  (4)  performing  the  coordination  of 
comprehensive  housing  services,  (5)  introducing  provision  of  innovative  or  alternative 
delivery  forms,  (6)  adhering  to  the  principle  of  community  control  and  geographic  focus, 
and  (7)  honoring  to  some  extent  private  business  disciplines  in  the  form  of  management 
and  governance  structure. 


CHAPTER  4 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  COMMUNITY-BASED  DEVELOPMENT 

IN  FLORIDA 

- This  chapter  reviews  available  community  development  studies  and  examines 
several  institutional  support  systems  that  have  direct  impact  on  the  CDC  movement  in 
Florida. 

A Review  of  Existing  Florida-based  CDC  Studies 
In  the  beginning  of  this  project,  an  extensive  search  of  the  University  of  Florida 
collection  for  CDC-related  documents  was  conducted.  No  document  was  found  in  the 
search  process.  The  search  process  was  redirected  to  include  interviews  of  university 
faculty  members,  CDC  associations,  and  state  and  local  agencies. 

The  following  attempts  were  made  to  collect  existing  Florida-based  CDC  studies. 
First,  university  faculty  believed  to  have  done  research  in  this  area  were  contacted  by 
- phone.  These  faculty  members  were  Charles  Connerly  of  the  Florida  State  University, 
Robert  Kerstein  of  the  University  of  Tampa,  Robyne  Turner  of  the  Florida  Atlantic 
University,  and  Hollin  Rice  of  the  University  of  Miami. 

Second,  state  agencies  that  have  programs  related  to  CDCs  were  contacted.  They 
are  the  Florida  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  Florida  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Florida  Auditor’s  Office.  Third,  state  and  regional  level  CDC  associations  were 
approached.  They  are  the  Florida  Federation  of  Community  Development  Corporations, 
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the  Florida  Low  Income  Housing  Coalition,  the  Tampa  Housing  Partnership,  and  the 
Palm  Beach  Local  Initiatives  Support  Corporation.  Below  are  reviews  of  documents 
acquired  in  the  search  process. 

The  Florida  Federation  of  Community  Development  Corporation’s  Studies 

The  Florida  Federation  of  Community  Development  Corporations  (FFCDCs  or 
the  Federation),  was  incorporated  in  1981  as  a loosely-organized  trade  association  of 
some  30  CDCs  in  Florida.  According  to  the  National  Congress  for  Community 
Economic  Development  (NCCED),  FFCDCs  was  the  third  statewide  CDC  association 
established  in  the  United  States  (Comstock,  1992).  Membership  of  the  association 
included  CDCs  sponsored  by  the  Florida  Community  Development  Corporation  Support 
& Assistance  Program  (CDCSAP). 


The  Federation  issued  a report  describing  thirteen  CDCs’  programs  in  1987 
(Florida  Federation,  1987).  The  report  noted  that  there  were  thirty  CDCs  in  Florida, 
with  the  majority  of  them  located  in  Dade  County  (53%).  Four  CDCs  were  located  in 
Broward  and  Palm  Beach  Counties.  The  other  ten  CDCs  were  in  Pensacola,  Quincy, 
Tallahassee,  Jacksonville,  Gainesville,  Daytona  Beach,  Sanford,  Bartow,  Tampa,  and 
Clearwater.  The  report  also  provided  a fact  sheet  of  eleven  CDCs’  accomplishments 
(Florida  Federation,  1987): 


-Total  administrative  funds; 
-CDC  employees: 

-Total  assets; 

-Business  loan  made; 

-New  homes  developed; 
-Homes  rehabilitated: 


$1.98  million 
50 

$9.11  million 

$5.02  million  (83  loans) 

92 

315 
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In  1991,  the  FFCDCs,  sponsored  by  the  NCCED,  published  its  first  ever  annual 
report.  Titled  Making  a Difference  through  Positive  Change,  the  report  profiled  the 
activities  and  major  accomplisliments  of  20  members.  While  it  was  a document  that 
lacked  any  methodological  sophistication,  it  presented  a statistical  summary  of  CDCs 
accomplishment  between  1987  and  1991 . The  report  stated  the  accomplishment  of  its  20 
CDC  members  (with  82  staff  members  and  291  volunteer  board  members); 

1 . Creating  more  than  $89  million  in  community  improvement  projects  such 
as  commercial  development,  business  loans,  and  housing  development; 

2.  Completing  700  homes  (new  & rehabilitation)  with  460  in  progress;  and 

3.  Creating  1,082  permanent  jobs  (Florida  Federation,  1991). 

The  1988  Miami  Smdv 

Florida  State  University  professor  Charles  Connerly  conducted  a study  of 
nonprotit  housing  development  corporations  in  the  Miami  metropolitan  area  in  1988. 
The  study  was  part  of  the  MIT-Ford  Foundation  national  study  of  nonprofit  community 
builders.  Connerly  documented  housing  development  activities  of  the  16  active  CDCs 
in  the  area  and  examined  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  CDCs  support  system  in  the 
region  (Connerly,  1989). 

Compared  to  other  regions  in  the  state,  CDCs  in  the  Miami  area  were  unique. 
First,  the  Miami  area  was  the  only  county  in  Florida  that  had  a dedicated  local  housing 
trust  fund  (through  documentary  stamp  taxes).  Second,  the  1980  Liberty  City  civil 
disturbance  awakened  local  leaders  and  directly  contributed  to  the  formation  and  growth 
ot  CDCs  in  the  region  (Connerly,  1994).  Third,  the  collaborative  efforts  between  outside 
actors  such  as  the  l.ocal  Initiatives  Support  Coiporation  and  tlie  Enterprise  Foundation 
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and  local  foundations  such  as  the  James  Knights  foundation  greatly  facilitated  the 
establishment  of  an  adequate  CDC  support  system  in  Dade  county  (Connerly,  1989; 
Vidal,  1992;  Connerly,  1994). 

The  1988  Broward  County  Capital  Formation  Project 

In  1988,  the  Broward  county  Division  of  Community  Development  hired  the 
■National  Fxonomic  Development  & Law  Center  (NED&LC)  to  design  a capital  fonnation 
program  for  community-based  development  corporations  (CDCs).  Works  under  the 
project  involved  four  specific  tasks;  (1)  a needs  assessment  of  each  CDC  funded  by  the 
county,  (2)  a financial  institution  profile  of  community  reinvestment  act  activities,  (3)  a 
video  presentation  of  CDC  activities,  and  (4)  coordination  of  activities  for  the  capital 
formation  program  (National  Economic  Development  & Law  Center,  1989). 

The  NED&LC  researchers  found;  (1)  housing  and  commercial  development  were 
the  top  priorities  ot  CDCs  in  Broward  County,  (2)  only  five  out  of  eight  CDCs  surveyed 
had  potentially  bankable  projects,  and  (3)  all  eight  CDCs  require  extensive  technical 
assistance  to  further  their  project/organizational  development  (National  Economic 
Development  & Law  Center,  1989).  The  NED&LC  research  team  suggested  the  creation 
of  a nonprofit  corporation  made  up  of  a consortium  of  the  local  banks  to  finance  CDC 
projects. 

While  the  Broward  project  can  be  hailed  as  an  innovative  local  effort,  to  this  date, 
the  consortium  is  yet  open,  and  the  envisioned  coordination  of  capital  resources  for 
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CDCs  is  yet  realized.'  In  fact,  one  of  the  CDCs  (Deerfield  Beach  Community 
Development  Corporation)  viewed  by  NED&LC  researchers  to  be  of  great  potentials  in 
carrying  out  projects  has  had  difficulty  maintaining  its  operation  in  recent  years,  which 
was  in  part  due  to  a lack  of  public  and  private  financial  back-up. 

The  1988  and  1994  Florida  Auditor  General  Smdies 

In  response  to  the  1980  Liberty  City  riot,  the  Florida  State  legislature  hastily 
enacted  a community  development  corporation  support  and  assistance  program 
(CDCSAP,  Ch.  290.03,  Florida  Statues)  to  ease  the  urban  unrest  (Connerly,  1989; 
Porter,  1984).  Under  the  CDCSAP  program,  the  legislature  declared; 


Many  of  Florida's  communities  are  beginning  to  exhibit  signs  of  decline 
and  deterioration. . .The  decline  of  the  economic  base  has  resulted  in  the 
decreased  ability  of  the  community’s  residents  to  acquire  and  maintain 
adequate  housing... The  amount  of  public  resources  currently  available  or 
likely  to  be  available  in  the  future  for  the  revitalization  of  Florida’s 
distressed  areas  is  grossly  inadequate  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
problem... A viable  means  of  eliminating  or  reducing  these  conditions  is 
to  provide  support  assistance  and  resource  investment  to  community 
development  corporations.  (Ch.  290.0311,  Florida  Statutes) 


The  CDCSAP  program  contains  two  components;  (1)  competitive  annual 
administrative  grant,  and  (2)  zero-percent  interest  loans.  An  initial  appropriation  of  $5 
million  was  made  in  1981  for  starting  the  program.  Beginning  in  1984,  annual 
appropriations  between  $1.6  million  and  $0.8  million  administrative  grants  were 
distributed  to  .support  12-18  CDCs.  From  1981  to  1993,  more  than  $19  million  grant 


' based  on  interview  with  Suzanne  Fejes.  special  projects  manager  of  the  Division 
of  Community  Development  (.lanuary  20,  1994). 
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funds  were  allocated  to  48  CDCs,  and  101  loans  totaling  $6.7  million  were  made  to  12 
CDCs,  of  which  $567,728  were  written  off  (8%)  and  another  10%  in  default  (Florida 
Office  of  Auditor  General,  1994). 

In  1988,  the  Office  of  Auditor  General  conducted  a performance  audit  of  the 
CDCSAP  program.  Major  findings  of  the  report  included:  (1)  the  CDCs  sponsored  by 
the  program  have  not  made  sufficient  progress  toward  the  goal  of  self-sufficiency;  (2)  the 
CDCSAP  loan  program  is  uderutilized  considering  the  number  of  CDCs  eligible  to  use 
the  program;  (3)  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs’  (DCA)  annual  report  to  the 
Legislature  and  its  technical  support  and  assistance  to  CDCs  needs  to  be  improved;  (4) 
the  DCA  needs  to  improve  its  administration  of  CDCSAP  in  following  the  rules  and 
giving  priority  to  CDCs  whose  service  areas  include  an  enterprise  zone  (Florida  Office 
of  Auditor  General,  1988). 

Self-sufficiency  was  the  major  theme  in  the  1988  report.  The  report  was  very 
critical  of  CDCs’  lack  of  performance  and  inability  to  reach  self-sufficiency.  The  1988 
Auditor’s  report  was  updated  in  1994.  First,  the  1994  report  questioned  the  self- 
sufficiency  goal  as  envisioned  by  the  1988  report.  Second,  the  1994  report  noted  that 
most  of  the  CDCs  funded  by  the  program  were  engaged  in  limited  and  vague  community 
development  activities  and  heavily  involved  in  affordable  housing  development  (Florida 
Otfice  of  Auditor  General,  1994).  Specifically,  the  1994  report  noted  that  "17  out  of  the 
18  CDCs  that  received  program  grant  in  FY  1991-92  . . . focused  their  efforts  on 
affordable  housing  activities"  (Florida  Office  of  Auditor  General,  1994). 
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Table  4.1 

Florida’s  CDCSAP  Grant  Recipients  since  1981 


CDCs 

United  Gainesville  CDC 
Deerfield  Beach  CDC 
Broward  Economic  DC 
Northwest  Bus  Ass  EDA 
Liberia  ESD,  Inc 
Collier  City  CDC 
Coconut  Grove  DC 
Hialcah/Seminole  CDC 
Haitian  Task  Force 
AHapattah  Business  DA 
Dade  Employment  EDC 
Dade  County  BCC 
Scott  Carver  CDC 
Greater  Miami  United 
Home  & Housing  of  Dade 
Eco.  Dev  Corp  of  Dade 
East  Little  Havana  CDC 
Dade  County  Revitalization  B 
AHapattah  Merchants  Ass. 

Neg.  Improvement  Ass. 
Miami-Dade  NHS 
Mt,  Herman  CDC 
United  Black  Merchants  Ass. 
L'ttle  River  CoC 
Martin  L King  EDC 
Wynwood  Com,  ED  Program 
Overtown  EDC 

New  Century  Development  Corp 
St.  John  CDC 

New  Washington  Heights  CDC 
Northeast  Miami  CoC 
Miami  Beach  Dev  Coip. 
Opa-Locka  CDC 
Community  Economic  DC 
Community  Equity  Investment 
Community  & Economic  DO 
Hillsborough  Co  Com.  Revit.  Cl 
Jefferson  County  CDC 
Tract  IV  Coalition 
Frenchtown  Area  DA 
NOAH  Development  Corp 
Palm  Beach  County  Housing  P 
Clearwater  CDC 
Clearwater  NHS 
St  Petersburg  NHS 
Poik  EDC 

Seminole  Employment  EDC 
Central  Florida  CDC 
Subtotal 
TOTAL 


City 

County 

Gainesville 

Alachua 

Deerfield  Beach 

Broward 

Ft.  lauderdale 

Broward 

Ft  Lauderdale 

Broward 

Hollywood 

Broward 

Pompano  Beach 

Broward 

Coconut  Grove 

Dade 

Hialeah 

Dade 

Miami 

Dade 

Miami 

Dade 

Miami 

Dade 

Miami 

Dade 

Miami 

Dade 

Miami 

Dade 

Miami 

Dade 

Miami 

Dade 

Miami 

Dade 

Miami 

Dade 

Miami 

Dade 

Miami 

Dade 

Miami 

Dade 

Miami 

Dade 

Miami 

Dade 

Miami 

Dade 

Miami 

Dade 

Miami 

Dade 

Miami 

Dade 

Miami 

Dade 

Miami 

Dade 

Miami 

Dade 

Miami 

Dade 

Miami  Beach 

Dade 

Opa-Locka 

Dade 

Jacksonville 

Duval 

Pensacola 

Escambia 

Qnincy 

Gadsden 

Tampa 

Hillsborough 

Monticelto 

Jefferson 

Pensacola 

Leon 

Tallahassee 

Leon 

belle  Glade 

Palm  Beach 

West  Palm  Beach 

Palm  Beach 

Clearwater 

Pinellas 

Clearwater 

Pinellas 

St.  Petersburg 

Pinellas 

Barlow 

Polk 

Sanford 

Seminole 

Daytona  Beach 

Volusia 

1981 

1982 

1983 

Grants 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 


200000 

100000 

125000 

100000 

125000 

116667 

125000 

116667 

100000 

100000 

100000 

116000 

125000 

100000 

116667 

12500C 

116667 

100000 

100000 

116667 

100000 

125000 

116667 

125000 

116667 

125000 

116667 

100000 

116667 

99975 

116667 

100000 

100000 

116667 

100000 

116667 

100000 
100000  116667 

100000 

1416000  999975  2616671 


1984 

1985 

1986 

24999 

100000 

100000 

41665 

100000 

100000 

24999 

24999 

100000 

100000 

16666 

100000 

16666 

100000 

100000 

49998 

49998 

33333 

100000 

100000 

49998 

100000 

100000 

24999 

24999 

49998 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

49998 

100000 

100000 

49998 

49998 

100000 

100000 

49998 

100000 

100000 

49998 

100000 

100000 

24999 

49998 

100000 

100000 

100000 

16666 

24999 

100000 

49998 

100000 

100000 

149967 

1600000 

100000 

1600000 

Source.  1988  Flonda  Auditor's  Report,  1984-1993  DCA  Annual  Report 
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(continued) 


CDCs 

United  Gaioesviile  CDC 
Deerfield  Beach  CDC 
Broward  Economic  DC 
^4o^1hwest  Bus  Ass  EDA 
Libena  ESD.  Inc 
Coliiet  City  CDC 
Coconut  Grove  DC 
Hialeah/Seminole  CDC 
Haitian  Task  Force 
Allapattah  Business  DA 
Dade  Employment  EOC 
Dade  County  BCC 
Scott  Corver  CDC 
Greater  Miami  Uniteo 
Home  & Housing  of  Dade 
Eco  Dev  Cofp  of  Dade 
East  Little  Havana  CDC 
Dade  County  RevilalH.ation  3 
Allapattah  Merchants  Ass 
Neg.  Iihprovemerit  Ass 
Miami-Dade  NHS 
Ml  Herman  CDC 
United  Black  Merchants  Ass 
Little  River  CoC 
Martin  L King  EDC 
Wynwood  Com  ED  Program 
Overtown  EDC 

New  Century  Development  Corp 
St  John  CDC 

New  Washington  Heights  CDC 
Northeast  Miami  CoC 
Miami  Beach  Dev  Corp 
Opa-Locka  CDC 
Community  Economic  DC 
Communtiy  Equity  Investment 
Community  & Economic  DO 
Hillsborough  Co  Com  Revit.  Cl 
Jefferson  County  CDC 
Tract  !V  Coalition  ' 

Frenchtown  Area  DA 
NOAH  Development  Corp 
Paim  Beach  County  Housing  P, 
Clearwater  CDC 
Clearwater  NHS 
St  Petersburg  NHS 
Polk  EDC 

Seminole  Emplcyment  EDC 
Central  Florida  CDC 


1987 

1988 

1989 

85000 

83338 

100000 

85000 

83338 

100000 

100000 

85000 

83338 

100000 

83338 

100000 

85000 

83333 

100000 

40000 

05000 

83338 

100000 

33338 

85000 

41669 

83338 

100000 

86000 

83338 

100000 

85000 

41669 

100000 

85000 

10000C 

85000 

83338 

100000 

85000 

83338 

100000 

8500C 

85000 

83338 

100000 

85000 

83338 

100000 

05000 

83338 

85000 

83338 

100000 

100000 

1333408 

160000Q 

1990 

1991 

1992 

83572 

90564 

86888 

83572 

83672 

90564 

83572 

90564 

86888 

83572 

90564 

86888 

90564 

86888 

83572 

90564 

86888 

86888 

83572 

90564 

86888 

83572 

90564 

86888 

90564 

86888 

83572 

90564 

86888 

83572 

90564 

86888 

83572 

90564 

86888 

83572 

90564 

36888 

83572 

90564 

66888 

83672 

90564 

86868 

90564 

86888 

83572 

90664 

86888 

86888 

'53580 

1539588 

15S39S4 

1993 

1994 

Grants 

Subtotal 

66666 

66666 

987693 

66666 

6C.666 

593575 

124999 

100000 

599135 

16666 

762694 

66666 

66666 

100004 

361024 

177452 

962694 

66666 

66666 

300000 

225000 

4OOC0 

291665 

241667 

220220 

66666 

66666 

looono 

266665 

33333 

962694 

66666 

66656 

116000 

125000 

100000 

575003 

124999 

2166157 

386023 

310784 

66666 

66666 

794358 

468338 

1021027 

912690 

66666 

66566 

651665 

1129334 

66666 

66666 

1129359 

66666 

66666 

100000 

24999 

366665 

28600C 

662694 

66666 

66666 

310784 

66666 

66666 

16666 

662694 

79S992 

799992 

86888 

393337 

466665 

468338 

13373157 

CDCSAP 

Loans 

230000 


150000 

500000 


445000 

150000 


50000 

150000 

950000 

541800 

2933300 

260000 


375000 

6735100 

26108257 
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CDCSAP  Grants 
# COCs  Awarded 


Souiw-:  Florida  Auditors  Office,  1988;  Florida  DCA,  1993. 


Figure  4. 1 

Florida  CDCSAP  Program  Expenditures  and  Number  of  CDCs  Assisted 


#CDCs 
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The  1992  NCCED  Study 

Initiated  by  the  FFCDCs,  the  President  of  the  National  Congress  for  Community 
Economic  Development  (NCCED)  was  invited  to  meet  the  new  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  Secretary  William  Sadowski  in  1991.  Out  of  the  meeting  came  a 
consensus  that  a comprehensive  assessment  of  existing  programs  and  the  needs  and 
capacities  of  CDCs  was  needed.  The  Ford  Foundation  and  NCCED  agreed  to  fund  the 
one-year  study  with  the  cooperation  of  DC  A staff  and  leadership.  Based  on  field 
interviews  and  focus  group  discussions,  the  report  Building  State  Development  Policy: 
The  Role  of  States  and  Nonprofit  Organizations  provided  an  early  attempt  to  explore 
community  development  needs  in  Florida,  one  that  was  not  limited  to  only  CDCs 
sponsored  by  the  state.  The  1992  report  pointed  out  that: 

Florida’s  CDCs  are  relatively  young  organizations.  Although  three  or 
tour  grew  out  of  the  Model  Cities  program  or  the  Title  VII  Community 
Services  Administration  and  are  approaching  20  years  of  age,  most  CDCs 
in  Florida  are  products  of  the  1980s  and  the  reaction  to  urban  unrest  and 
declining  federal  investment  in  housing,  job  training,  and  economic 
development.  (National  Congress,  1992:  13) 

Basically,  the  study  team  focused  on  two  main  questions:  (1)  the  effectiveness  of 
state  resources  to  assist  CDCs,  and  (2)  what  is  needed  to  increase  the  capacity  of  CDCs. 
The  study  found  that:  (1)  the  existing  CDC  support  system  in  Florida  is  ineffective  and 
uncoordinated,  and  (2)  there  exists  a need  for  CDC  capacity  building  in  Florida  (National 
Congress,  1992).  The  study  team  recommended  the  followings:  (1)  Florida’s  support 
for  community  economic  development  must  come  from  the  highest  level,  and  state 
programs  should  be  revised  or  made  more  inclusive  to  be  more  valuable  for  community 
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economic  development;  and  (2)  the  Florida  Department  of  Community  Affairs  needs  to 
be  take  a more  proactive  role  in  supporting  capacity  building  and  resources  development 
for  CDCs  (National  Congress,  1992).  While  the  findings  and  recommendations  were  not 
surprising  to  most  participants,  the  study  represented  a significant  beginning  of  outsider 
actors’  (in  this  case  the  national  CDC  trade  association,  NCCED)  interest  and 
sponsorship  to  expand  the  CDC  support  systems  and  technical  capacities  in  Florida. " 
The  1992  FAU/FIU  Lx)cal  Government  Officials  Survey 

In  1992,  the  Florida  Atlantic  University/Florida  International  University 
(FAU/FIU)  Joint  Center  for  Environmental  and  Urban  Problems  surveyed  the  opinions 
of  local  decision-makers  and  planning  directors  on  affordable  housing  issues  (The 
FAU/FIU  Joint  Center,  1992).  Part  of  the  survey  asked  respondents’  opinions  on  the 
role  and  performance  of  nonprofit  community  development  groups.  While  both  groups 
agreed  (over  50%)  that  nonprofit  community  development  groups  were  essential  to 
affordable  housing  development,  they  had  less  faith  in  CDCs’  capacity  in  product 
delivery.  The  study  also  asked  respondents  to  describe  unique  actions  or  programs 
undertaken  by  communities  to  promote  affordable  housing.  Six  policymakers  and  two 
planning  directors  mentioned  the  use  of  CDC  as  unique  local  actions. 

Although  the  two  issues  examined  in  the  survey  were  vaguely  defined,  the  study 
did  reveal  the  extent  of  public  officials’  interaction  with  and  understanding  of  local 
CDCs.  While  there  was  an  agreement  among  policy  makers  and  planning  directors  that 
CDCs  were  an  important  actor  in  the  development  of  affordable  housing,  CDCs  were  not 
considered  a competent  group  in  completion  of  projects. 
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Table  4.2 

Opinions  on  the  Role  and  Performance  of 
Nonprofit  Community  Development  Groups  in  Florida 


Essential  to  affordable 
housing  production 

Performance  level 
of  nonprofits  to 
complete  projects 


Policy-Makers 


Agree 

Not  Agree 

54.2% 

45.8% 

(N  = 

111) 

Good-\- 

Poor- 

40.5% 

59.5% 

(N  = 153) 


Plannins  Director 

Agree 

Not  Agree 

60.7% 

39.3% 

(N  = 

130) 

Good-\- 

Poor- 

24% 

45.4%* 

(N  = 121) 


* do  not  add  up  to  100%  due  to  a 30.6%  no-response  to  the  question. 
Source;  FAU/FIU  Joint  Center,  1992. 


Affordable  Housing  Support  Systems  in  Florida 
Federal  Housing  Support 

In  1950.  Florida’s  population  of  2.7  million  ranked  twentieth  in  the  nation. 
Within  a twenty-year  span,  Florida’s  population  rank  jumped  to  the  ninth  with  6.7 
million.  By  1990,  Florida  has  become  the  fourth  largest  populous  state  in  the  union  with 
a population  close  to  13  million.  While  the  enormous  population  growth  has  brought  to 
the  state  economic  prosperity  and  expanded  urbanization,  it  has  also  exposed  the  state  to 
urban-related  problems.  Chief  among  them  are  the  deterioration  and  increasing  isolation 
of  many  minority  communities,  sprawling  suburban  development,  and  an  increasing 
shortage  of  affordable  housing  (deHaven-Smith,  1991 ; Florida  Department  of  Community 
Affairs,  1993). 

The  timing  of  this  growth  has  been  bad  for  Florida  in  the  area  of  low-income 
housing.  In  the  past  two  decades.  Florida’s  major  land  developers  had  been  busy 
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creating  new  towns  and  plotting  new  subdivisions,  and  the  state  was  preoccupied  with 
meeting  increasing  infrastructure  demands  and  enacting  environmental  regulations 
(DeHaven-Smith,  1991).  As  a result,  Florida  missed  major  opportunities  to  secure 
federal  grants  and  loans  for  development  of  subsidized  low-income  housing.  Entering 
the  1980s,  when  Florida  began  to  realize  the  extent  of  its  housing  problems,  the  federal 
housing  pie  has  been  sliced  back  significantly,  especially  the  supply-side  programs.  This 
left  Florida  communities  pondering  where  to  find  resources  to  meet  the  housing  gap;>. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  uneven  proportion  of  federally  subsidized 
housing  stock  in  Florida  as  compared  to  other  more  populous  states.  Even  though 
Florida  is  ranked  number  four  in  total  population,  its  public  housing  stock  is  ranked 
number  ten.  In  1991,  out  of  the  $1.9  billion  federal  public  housing  expenditures, 
twenty-one  (21)  percent  of  them  went  to  New  York  and  only  three  percent  to  Florida. 


Table  4.3 

Subsidized  Public  Housing  Stock  in  Major  States,  1991 


State 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Texas 

Georgia 

Ohio 

New  Jersey 
California 
Alabama 
Florida 

Total  National 


(units) 

Public  Housing 
192,019 
79,250 

77.790 
63,989 

55.791 
54,435 
46,469 
44,468 
42,610 
42,074 

1,221,439 


(in  $ million) 
Federal  Obligation 
408 
164 
173 

71 

72 
100 
108 

53 

54 
59 

1,984 


Source;  Data  supplied  by  HUD  through  a freedom  of  information  act  request,  1993 
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Not  only  did  the  stock  of  federally-subsidized  housing  matter,  the  process  of 
engaging  local  communities  to  build  up  capacity  in  dealing  with  housing  problems  is 
equally  important.  Several  urban  county  governments  in  Florida  have  resisted  the 
attempt  to  open  the  doors  to  low-income  housing  by  electing  not  to  create  a public 
housing  authority  (see  Table  4.4).  Absence  of  public  housing  in  the  unincorporated  areas 
exerted  greater  pressure  on  incorporated  communities  to  meet  increasing  housing 
demands  (Danielson,  1976;  Down,  1973).  By  containing  public  housing  opportunities 
in  cities,  these  urban  counties  not  only  missed  the  funding  availability  but  also  denied  the 
settlement  opportunities  of  lower  income  households  in  the  unincorporated  areas. 


Table  4.4 


Major  Urban  Counties  without  Public  Housing  in  Florida 


Urban  countv 
Escambia  county 
Hillsborough  county 
Leon  county 
Orange  county 
Polk  county 
Sarasota  county 
Volusia  county 


1990  Population 
in  the  Unincorporated  Area 


Percent  of  County 
Total  Population 


202,644 

514,841 

67,720 

433,060 

242,195 

194,257 

156,124 


77% 

62% 

20% 

64% 

60% 

70% 

42% 


Source:  Florida  Statistical  Abstract  1991,  Table  1.31 


State  Government  Support 


At  least  two  avenues  are  available  to  state  governments  in  terms  of  community 
development  and  affordable  housing.  One  way  is  to  allocate  the  state’s  own  revenues  for 
project  financing  and  leveraging  (Nenno,  1989).  The  second  method  is  to  use  regulatory 
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or  complimentary  mechanisms  to  influcence  the  behavior  of  major  actors  involved  in  the 
community  and  housing  development  process  (Rosen,  1988). 

In  the  area  of  direct  spending,  Florida  did  not  rank  very  high  among  the  most 
populous  states.  The  first  significant  direct  housing  spending  occurred  in  1986.  Prior 
to  that  year,  the  state  had  essentially  left  housing  issues  untreated.  Since  1986,  the  state 
has  passed  two  major  pieces  of  housing  legislation.  First,  the  1988  State  Apartment 
Incentives  Loan  (SAIL)  program  provided  second  mortgages  to  rental  housing  developers 
in  exchange  for  at  least  25%  set-aside  of  affordable  housing.  The  SAIL  program  has 
been  funded  annually  since  1988  ranging  from  $14  million  to  $7  million  (Florida 
Department  of  Community  Affairs,  1993). 

Second,  the  1992  William  Sadowski  Affordable  Housing  Act  created  a state 
housing  trust  fund  and  a local  housing  block  grant  (called  State  Housing  Incentives 
Partnership,  or  SHIP).  The  state  housing  trust  fund  would  fund  existing  state  housing 
programs  (i.e.  predevelopment  loan  fund,  SAIL,  downpayment  assistance),  while  the 
SHIP  program  made  available  housing  block  grants  to  each  county  and  entitlement 
communities  (a  total  of  101).  The  SHIP  program  specified  that  no  less  than  65%  of  the 
SHIP  fund  must  be  spent  on  single  family  housing  program.  Initially  funding  for  the 
1992  program  started  at  $38  million  and  will  exceed  $100  million  in  FY  1995-96  (Florida 
Housing  Finance  Agency,  1993). 

In  the  area  of  regulatory  or  complimentary  mechanisms,  the  Florida  experiences 
have  been  quite  inconsistent.  First,  in  the  area  of  land  use  regulation,  the  state  has 
passed  enabling  legislation  encouraging  local  governments  to  adopt  innovative  programs 
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such  as  inclusionary  zoning  and  density  bonus  programs  to  encourage  the  production  of 
affordable  housing  (Florida  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  1993).  Preliminary 
evaluation  research  indicated  only  limited  success  (Smith  and  Liou,  1993).  The  same 
applies  to  the  state’s  attempt  to  use  the  Development  of  Regional  Impact  (DRJ)  approval 
process  to  encourage  the  inclusion  of  affordable  housing  in  large  scale  development. 
Second,  Florida  has  been  slow  in  tapping  into  the  national  treasury  and  other  resources 
for  housing.  One  example  is  the  late  start  of  Florida  Housing  Finance  Agency  till  1980. 
This  delay  costs  the  state  major  opportunities  to  take  advantage  of  federal  funding 
opportunities  available  in  the  1970s. 

Third,  Florida  has  been  inactive  in  working  with  the  financial  community  to 
address  the  credit  needs  in  the  depressed  communities.  According  to  Chazdon  (1990), 
state  governments  have  been  engaged  in  community  reinvestment  efforts  through  three 
major  mechanisms:  (1)  disclosure  laws,  (2)  risk  reduction  efforts,  and  (3)  increase 
development  capacity. 

First,  states  can  expand  the  institutional  and  substantive  scope  of  the  federal  CRA 
and  HMDA  laws,  such  as  own  CRA  law  and  insertion  of  CRA  provisions  in  the 
interstate  banking  laws.  States  can  also  link  community  reinvestment  to  new  areas  of 
bank  investment  activity,  such  as  real  estate  or  provide  incentives  to  banks  with 
unsatisfactory  CRA  rating.  Second,  states  can  adopt  policies  such  as  linked-deposit,  lax 
Cl  edits,  .secondary  markets,  investment  consortia  to  reduce  the  risks  of  community 
lending.  Third,  states  can  create  policies  to  increase  the  financial  and  technical  experti.se 
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of  non-profit  and  for-profit  developers  in  capacity  building  and  undertaking  of 
reinvestment  activities. 

Florida  never  passed  any  disclosure  and  linkage  laws  and  has  just  enacted  the 
Florida  Affordable  Housing  Guarantee  Program  in  1992  that  will  reduce  the  interest  rate 
risk  of  affordable  housing  projects  (Florida  Housing  Finance  Agency,  1993).  In  the  area 
of  "increase  development  capacity,"  Florida  has  been  engaged  in  increasing  the 
development  capacity  of  nonprofit  organizations  through  the  CDCSAP  program 
administered  by  the  Florida  Department  of  Community  Affairs  since  1981.  However, 
the  program  was  criticized  by  the  National  Congress  for  Community  Economic 
Development  (1992)  study  team  as  "unorganized"  and  "ineffective." 

Community  Reinvestment  in  Florida 

The  Community  Reinvestment  Act  of  1977  requires  financial  institutions  to  meet 
the  credit  needs  of  the  service  community,  including  the  low  and  moderate  income 
neighborhoods.  Financial  institutions’  performance  are  evaluated  by  federal  regulatory 
agencies  under  a four-tier  rating  system.  According  to  Miami-based  banking  consultant 
Ken  Thomas  (1993),  Florida’s  financial  instimtions  as  a whole  are  the  worst  m 
complying  with  the  1977  Community  Reinvestment  Act.  Florida  institutions  were  twice 
as  likely  to  receive  below-average  CRA  ratings  and  only  one-fourth  as  likely  to  receive 
above-average  ones,  compared  to  the  national  norm.  Of  the  150  Florida  institutions 
studied,  only  three  received  the  outstanding  rating,  while  29  of  them  received  "need  to 
improve"  or  "substantial  noncompliance"  (Thomas,  1993). 
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Though  Florida  institutions  are  ranked  at  the  bottom  of  CRA  performance  among 
all  states,  state  and  local  governments  have  been  silent  in  this  regard.  According  to 
National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  Florida  is  one  of  the  larger  states  without  any 
state-level  CRA  programs  (Chazdon,  1991).  Whether  this  is  due  to  the  powerful 
lobbying  efforts  by  the  banking  industry  or  too  many  large  out-of-state  bank  holding 
companies  in  Florida^  that  have  little  concern  of  Florida’s  conditions  is  open  for  question. 
One  example  illustrates  this  phenomenon.  Since  1986,  a proposal  to  establish  a 
statewide  intermediary  (the  Florida  Community  Development  Assistance  Corporation  or 
FCDAC)  backed  by  the  state’s  major  financial  institutions  has  gone  nowhere  (Ochshorn, 
1994).  Initially,  the  proposal  was  strongly  backed  by  the  Local  Initiatives  Support 
Corporation  (LISC)  which  then  called  upon  Florida’s  major 
banks/corporations/foundations  to  miatch  its  $500,000  contributions.  The  LISC 
contributions  were  later  withdrawn  after  the  matching  challenge  was  not  met.  By  1994, 
the  proposed  corporation  is  still  not  realized,  and  some  community  groups  such  as  the 
Florida  Farm  Workers  Association  have  become  more  vocal  about  the  technical  delays 
used  by  some  banks. 

In  Florida’s  metropolitan  areas,  black  mortgage  applicants  were  more  likely  than 
the  white  to  be  turned  down  by  an  average  ratio  of  2-4  to  1,  as  indicated  in  Table  4.5. 
These  figures  indicated  the  existence  of  personal  as  well  as  neighborhood-specific 


“ As  of  December  31,  1993,  50.7%  of  the  commercial  bank  deposits  in  Florida  are 
controlled  by  out-of-state  bank  holding  companies,  as  compared  to  other  Southeastern 
states  such  as  4.1%  in  Alabama,  5.8%  in  Louisiana,  29.3%  in  Tennessee,  and  41.1% 
in  Georgia.  This  data  is  provided  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta. 
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discrimination  against  the  black  population.  Denial  of  mortgage  loans  at  the  personal 
level  is  a disincentive  to  homeownership  and  wealth  accumulation,  and  denial  of 
mortgage  loans  to  properties  located  in  certain  neighborhoods  is  a de  facto  redlining 
practice  and  contributes  to  disinvestment  and  decline  of  property  values.  In  Florida, 
more  than  40%  of  the  minority  population  (the  Black  and  the  Hispanic)  are  residing  in 
the  central  cities.  High  mortgage  denial  rate  among  the  black  applicants  is  therefore 
potentially  detrimental  to  minority  wealth  accumulation  and  may  deter  the  development 
of  minority  neighborhoods  in  Florida’s  inner  cities. 

Table  4.5 

Mortgage  Loan  Rejection  Rates  by  Race  in  Florida’s  Metropolitan  Cities  1989 


Black 

White 

Black/White 

Rejection 

Rejection 

Rejection 

Metro  Area 

Rate 

Rate 

Rate 

(%) 

(%) 

Melboume-Titusville 

27.7 

6.9 

4 

1 

Tallahassee 

18.0 

5.3 

3.4 

1 

Lakeland-Winter  Haven 

26.4 

9.1 

2.9 

1 

Jacksonville 

33.5 

12.8 

2.6 

1 

Tampa-St.  Petersburg 

34.3 

14.6 

2.3 

1 

W.  Palm  Beach-Boca  Raton 

29.5 

13.3 

2.2 

1 

Ft.  Lauderdale-Hollywood 

27.5 

15 

1.8 

1 

Orlando 

25.9 

14.8 

1.7 

1 

Miami-Hialeah 

28.6 

17.3 

1.6 

1 

SOURCE:  Reports  filed  with  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  as  reported  in 

Discrimination  in  Home  Mortgage  Lending,  Senate  Hearing  101-479, 
October  24,  1989. 


Community  Foundation  Support 


According  to  Peirce  and  Steinbach  (1990),  foundation  support  and  recognition  of 
community-based  development  is  one  of  the  most  critical  factors  in  nurturing  and 
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sustaining  a strong  local  CDC  presence.  Since  the  first  community  foundation  was 
established  in  Cleveland  m 1914,  by  1990  there  were  more  than  400  community 
foundations  with  combined  assets  of  more  than  $9.5  billion  in  the  country  (Foundation 
News,  1992).  More  than  40  percent  of  them  had  more  than  $5  million  in  assets.  A 
community  foundation  is  a collection  of  funds,  given  by  individuals,  organizations,  and 
business,  as  permanent  endowments.  There  funds  are  pooled  for  investment  purposes, 
and  the  earned  income  is  used  to  make  grants  for  a wide  variety  of  charitable  purposes, 
usually  in  a given  community.  All  community  foundations  are  classified  as  nonprofit 
charitable  entity  exempt  from  the  federal  income  tax. 

The  Dade  Community  Foundation,  founded  in  1967,  is  the  first  community 
toundation  established  in  Florida.  As  ol  1993,  there  are  11  community  foundations  with 
combined  assets  over  $100  million  in  Florida.  Annual  grants  to  charitable  activities  are 
more  than  $9  million.  By  contrast,  the  Cleveland  Foundation  alone  had  combined  assets 
of  more  than  $730  million  in  1993  and  annual  grant  making  of  more  than  $37  million. 

Several  community  foundations  around  the  country  have  been  significant 
supporters  of  community-based  development  organizations.  For  example,  the  Oregon 
Community  Foundation  was  instrumental  in  creating  the  Neighborhood  Partnership  Fund 
tNPF)  program  in  1990.  The  NPF  provided  much-needed  operating  grants  and  revolving 
loan  funds  to  more  than  10  emerging  and  established  CDCs  for  project  development. 
Because  of  the  community  foundation’s  initiation,  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  Enterprise 
Foundation  became  interested  in  the  project  and  later  committed  matching  grants  and 
loans  to  the  Neighborhood  Partnership  Fund.  In  less  than  tour  years,  Portland  went  from 
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a city  of  one  CDC  to  more  than  ten  CDCs  and  through  the  NPF  has  had  great  success 
in  attracting  outside  capital  to  the  distressed  neighborhoods  (Law,  1993). 

In  the  case  of  Florida,  the  degree  of  foundation  support  of  community-based 
groups  is  uneven  across  communities.  The  Broward  Community  Foundation  gave  more 
grant  to  animal  welfare  than  to  community  development  in  1993.  In  1993,  the  total 
grants  to  23  community-based  development  organizations  (including  Habitat  affiliates) 
was  less  than  $500,000,  or  5.3%  of  the  1993  total  grant-making.  Dade  community 
foundation  is  the  only  significant  supporter  of  CDCs.  It  gave  out  17%  of  its  grants  to 
10  CDCs  in  1992.  The  other  foundations  jointly  made  only  $47,000  to  community 
development  projects  in  1993.  Palm  Beach  and  Jacksonville  community  foundations, 
ranked  number  two  and  three  in  community  development  grant-making,  gave  most  of  the 
community  development  grants  to  local  Habitat  projects,  not  CDCs.  Overall,  the  linkage 
betvv'een  community  foundations  and  CDCs  appears  to  be  very  weak  in  Florida. 
Summary 

This  section  has  reviewed  the  issues  and  records  of  federal,  state,  financial 
institutions,  and  community  foundations  support  of  low-income  housing  and  community 
development  in  Florida  based  on  available  studies.  It  is  noteworthy  pointing  out  here  that 
the  absence  of  public  housing  in  the  suburbs,  the  disproportion  of  federally  subsidized 
housing  as  compared  to  the  needy  population,  the  confusing  state  position  on  several 
regulatory  issues,  and  the  seemingly  unsupportive  financial  institutions  and  community 
foundations  are  not  favorable  conditions  to  the  community-based  development  movement 


in  Florida. 


Table  4.6 

Gram-making  to  CDCs  by  Community  Foundations  in  Florida,  1993 
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alton  s most  recent  annual  report  and  phone  interviews. 


CHAPTER  5 
METHODOLOGY 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  explore:  (1)  the  number  and  location  of 
community-based  housing  development  organizations  in  Florida’s  urban  communities,  (2) 
the  extent  of  affordable  housing  activities  performed  by  the  CDCs,  and  (3)  the  extent  of 
local  CDC  activism. 

CPC  Data  Sources:  Three  Methods 

In  the  beginning  of  this  research,  three  possible  methods  were  contemplated  for 
the  acquisition  of  data  for  further  analysis.  They  were:  (1)  relying  on  existing  data 
collected  by  existing  organizations,  (2)  relying  on  information  prepared  by  each  CDC, 
and  (3)  creating  a new  CDC  database  based  on  a set  of  written  questionnaires. 

First,  relying  on  data  sources  collected  by  existing  organizations  was  considered. 
In  their  1989  study  of  CDCs  in  the  San  Francisco  area,  Pamuk  and  Christensen  used  the 
data  collected  annually  by  the  Bay  Area  Association  of  Nonprofit  Housing  Developers 
for  their  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  CDCs  (Pamuk  and  Christensen,  1989).  Data 
consistency  and  availability  was  the  major  advantage  of  this  method.  In  this  case, 
possible  candidates  such  as  the  Florida  Low  Income  Housing  Coalition,  the  Florida 
Department  of  Community  Affairs,  and  the  Florida  Federation  of  Community 
Development  Corporations  were  contacted  for  such  data.  It  was  determined  that  these 
organizations  never  attempted  to  identify  the  number  of  CDCs  in  Florida  and  their  related 
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activities.  Though  the  Florida  Department  of  Community  Affairs  did  publish  an  annual 
report  of  12-16  CDCs  sponsored  by  the  CDCSAP  program,  the  data  sources  were  too 
narrow  for  this  study. 

Based  on  the  understanding  that  the  National  Congress  for  Community  Economic 
Development  (NCCED)  had  completed  two  national  surveys  of  CDCs,  a request  of 
baseline  Florida  CDC  performance  data  was  sent  to  the  National  Congress  for 
Community  Economic  Development  in  December  of  1993.  No  response  was  received 
in  a month.  The  Vice  President  of  the  NCCED  later  indicated  to  this  author  that  due  to 
low  response  rate  from  Florida  communities,  she  did  not  feel  comfortable  releasing  the 
data  for  this  study. 

Second,  relying  on  information  prepared  by  each  CDC  was  considered.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  make  meaningful  comparisons  of  each  CDC,  there  had  to  be  a document 
that  each  CDC  prepared  and  submitted  containing  a similar  set  of  information,  i.e.  annual 
report,  for  public  inspection.  Ten  CDCs  were  contacted  for  the  following  information: 
(1)  annual  report,  (2)  mission  statement,  (3)  service  area  map(s),  and  (4)  project 
portfolio.  Regrettably,  none  of  the  CDCs  was  able  to  make  available  this  information. 
Initially,  there  was  a moment  of  confusion  why  this  author  requested  these  types  of 
information.  After  repeated  clarifications,  only  one  CDC  (the  Sarasota  county 
Community  Housing  Foundation)  mailed  a copy  of  its  1990-1993  annual  report  to  this 
author.  Therefore,  this  method  was  proven  unworkable. 

Third,  creating  a new  database  was  considered  as  the  final  step.  This  method  was 
considered  as  the  final  resort  if  the  above  two  methods  were  not  viable.  The  advantage 
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of  using  this  method  is  the  ability  to  control  the  data.  After  failing  to  obtain  CDC  data 
from  the  above  two  sources,  it  was  determined  that  a new  database  must  be  created. 

Research  Method  and  Process 

Defining  the  Smdv  Areas 

It  is  important  to  specify  the  areas  selected  for  this  study.  Here,  only  CDCs 
located  in  Florida’s  urban  counties  and  cities,  excluding  Dade  County,  are  included  in 
the  study  population.  Dade  County  CDCs  are  excluded  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Dade 
County  has  a totally  different  CDC  support  system  as  compared  to  other  urban 
communities  in  Florida,  and  (2)  Dade  County  CDCs  have  been  studied  in  recent  years. 
Urban  counties  and  cities  must  be  the  participating  jurisdictions  (PJs)  of  the  HOME 
program  created  under  the  1990  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  (public  law  101-625). 
In  other  words,  only  those  communities,  except  Dade  county,  that  have  received  the 
HOME  allocation  in  1992  are  included.  Under  the  HOME  program  guideline,  each  PJ 
must  allocate  15%  of  the  HOME  fund  to  community-based  housing  development 
organizations  (CHDOs)  ( Table  5.1). 

Study  Population 

Community-based  housing  development  organizations,  referred  as  CDCs,  are 
included  in  this  study.  Although  the  focus  of  this  study  is  the  community-based  housing 
development  corporations,  two  types  of  community-based  organizations  are  included  in 
the  total  inventory  section:  (1)  nonprofit  community  development  corporations  and  (2) 
Habitat  for  Humanity  affiliates. 
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Research  Process 

This  research  is  based  primarily  on  phone  and  mail  surveys  of  CDCs  in  Florida’s 
HOME  participating  jurisdictions.  Besides  the  surveys,  an  extensive  review  of  events, 
documents,  and  studies  related  to  Florida  CDCs’  operation  and  activities  in  particular  is 
undertaken  throughout  the  research  period. 

The  data  collection  process  begins  with  an  inventory  of  existing  community-based 
development  organizations  in  the  specified  urban  areas  in  Florida.  Completion  of  this 
step  leads  to  the  construction  of  a database  of  basic  CDC  information,  including  current 
mailing  address  and  contact  person.  This  step  is  completed  by  a phone  interview  of  each 
identified  CDC  director/manager.  Finally,  a questionnaire  is  sent  to  each  identified 
CDC.  Information  obtained  from  the  questionnaire  constitutes  the  core  of  this  study. 
The  CDC  Inventory 

How  many  CDCs  exist  in  the  study  areas?  Since  there  is  no  centralized  location 
for  this  information,  the  following  organizations  are  identified  and  contacted. 

1 . Florida  Department  of  Community  Affairs 

2.  Florida  Federation  of  Community  Development  Corporations 

3.  Florida  Low  Income  Housing  Coalition 

4.  Florida  Association  of  Community  Action  Agencies 

5.  The  Enterprise  Foundation 

6.  Local  community  development  and  housing  departments 

7.  The  Habitat  for  Humanity  International 

The  CDC  Database 

Alter  contacting  each  of  the  above  organizations,  a preliminary  CDC  database  of 
current  address  and  contact  person  sorted  by  county  was  developed.  Each  CDC  was 
contacted  by  phone  for  (1)  address  accuracy,  and  (2)  basic  organizational  information. 
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The  phone  contact  also  informed  each  interviewee  about  an  upcoming  written 
questionnaire. 

The  final  CDC  database  included  the  following  information;  (1)  founding  year, 
(2)  mailing  address,  (3)  telephone  number,  and  (4)  the  name  of  the  executive  director. 
Attempts  were  made  to  collect  information  such  as  total  units  produced  and  total  budget 
during  the  phone  interviews.  Because  most  of  the  interviewees  were  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  provide  such  information  over  the  phone,  the  final  CDC  database  did  not 
include  production  and  budgetary  information  as  initially  envisioned. 

In  order  to  include  possibly  all  CDCs,  all  local  CDBG  and  HOME  departments 
were  contacted  by  phone.  A short  questionnaire  was  designed  to  obtain  information  of 
CDCs  and  to  probe  the  extent  of  local  understanding  and  support  of  CHDOs  in  general. 

The  process  was  initiated  and  completed  in  February  of  1994.  Finally,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  include  ail  CDCs,  the  CDC  log-in  process  rem.ained  open-ended. 

The  CDC  Questionnaire 

Development  of  a CDC  questionnaire  follows.  The  questionnaire  was  developed 
ba.sed  on  the  experience  gained  in  tne  informal  phone  survey  and  reading  of  the  literature 
received  from  people  interviewed  A 52-question  questionnaire  was  prepared  under  the 
guidance  of  committee  members.  The  questionnaire  had  five  .sections:  (1)  organizational 
characteristics,  (2)  primary  .service  areas,  (3)  affordable  housing  activities,  (4)  housing 
production  output,  and  (5)  education  and  advocacy. 

Sixty  questionnaires  were  sent  out  in  mid-April  of  1994.  At  the  end  of  April, 
only  five  CDCs  had  returned  the  questionnaire.  In  early  May.  follow-up  calls  were  made 
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to  the  remaining  55  CDCs.  Following  the  phone  calls,  a reminder  letter  and  another 
copy  of  the  questionnaire  were  sent  to  each  CDC.  By  the  end  of  May,  a total  of  38 
CDCs  responded,  or  63%. 
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Table  5.1 

A List  of  HOME  Participating  Jurisdictions  in  Florida 
Excluding  Dade  County 


1992 

HOME 

Communitv 

Allocation 
(in  $1,000) 

Daytona  Beach  ' 

600 

Ft.  Lauderdale 

1132 

Gainesville 

784 

Hollywood 

612 

Jacksonville 

3876 

Orlando 

1113 

St.  Petersburg 

1640 

Sarasota  * 

737 

Tallahassee 

829 

Tampa 

2326 

West  Palm  Beach 

573 

Brevard  County  * 

1043 

Broward  County 

2324 

Escambia  County  * 

1015 

Hillsborough  County 

1655 

Lee  County 

529 

Orange  County- 

1728 

Palm  Beach  County 

1850 

Pasco  County 

783 

Pinellas  County  * 

1953 

Polk  County 

1238 

Volusia  County  * 
Seminole  County  ** 

1685 

* means  a consortium,  a coalition  of  jurisdictions  that  receives  the  HOME  funds 
jointly. 

**  a consortium  member  of  Volusia  County 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (1993). 


Table  5.2 

A List  of  Surveyed  and  Reporting  CDCs 
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CHAPTER  6 

FINDINGS  AND  DISCUSSION 


This  chapter  summarizes  the  finding  from  the  first-round  telephone  interviews  of 
identified  CDCs,  and  the  results  of  the  CDC  questionnaire. 

Total  Number  of  CDCs 

The  first  research  question  is  to  identify  the  total  number  of  CDCs  in  the  HOME 
entitlement  jurisdictions.  The  first-round  telephone  interviews  are  conducted  to  verify 
the  CDC  lists  provided  by  the  HOME  entitlement  Jurisdictions  and  various  trade 
associations.  A total  of  60  CDCs  are  identified  in  the  entitlement  communities,  (see 
Table  6.2)  Data  supplied  by  the  Habitat  for  Humanity  International  indicate  a total  of 
25  Habitat  for  Humanity  (HFHs)  affiliates  in  the  same  communities.  This  brings  to  a 
total  of  85  community-based  housing  development  organizations  in  Florida’s  HOME 
entitlement  communities  (excluding  Dade  county). 

The  CDC  Database  confirms  that  all  HOME  entitlement  cities  have  at  least  one 
CDC  in  operation  by  1993.  One  HOME  entitlement  county-Pasco  county-  reported  no 
active  CDC  and  HFH  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Brevard  county  has  one  new  CDC  that 
was  incoiporated  in  late  1993. 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  state  legislation  in  1980  and  the  federal  and  state 
housing  legislation  in  the  early  1990s  had  stimulating  effects  on  the  formation  of  new 
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CDCs  in  Florida.  As  shown  in  Table  6.1,  the  number  of  CDCs  and  HFHs  has  increased 
significantly  since  1981.  While  this  research  cannot  ascertain  the  causal  relationship,  it 
is  plausible  that  the  1980  Community  Development  Corporation  Assistance  & Support 
Program  (CDCSAP)  and  the  recent  federal  and  state  housing  legislation  should  have  had 
some  effects  on  the  formation  of  new  CDCs.  Prior  to  1981,  there  were  15  CDCs  in 
seven  counties.  In  the  1980s,  twenty-four  CDCs  were  formed  in  another  six  counties. 
By  1990,  only  three  counties  have  no  CDCs;  Brevard,  l..ee,  and  Pasco.  In  the  early 
1990s,  another  21  CDCs  were  formed,  including  in  Brevard  and  Lee  counties. 

Table  6. 1 

Changes  of  CDCs  and  HFHs  in  Three  Decades  in  Florida 


CDCs  HFHs 


Prior 

81- 

91- 

Prior 

81- 

91- 

Pop. 

Countv 

1980 

90 

93 

1980 

90 

93 

Group 

Alachua  (4) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Brevard  (3) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Broward  (8) 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Duval  (11) 

4 

1 

4 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Escambia  (4) 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Hillsborough  (9) 

4 

2 

7 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Lee  (4) 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Leon  (3) 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Orange  (7) 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Palm  Beach  (10) 

0 

3 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Pasco  (0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Pinellas  (6) 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Polk  (4) 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Sarasota  (2) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Seminole  (3) 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Volusia  (6) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

SUBTOTAL 

15 

24 

21 

1 

18 

6 

TOTAL 

85 

( ) is  the  total  of 

CDCs  and 

HFHs. 
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Figure  6. 1 

Growth  of  Community-based  Development  Organizations  in  Florida 
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Population  size  is  used  an  indicator  to  measure  the  relative  number  of  CDCs  and 
HFHs  in  each  community.  Group  one  represents  counties  with  population  over  500,000, 
and  group  two  with  population  less  than  500,000.  It  was  found  that  in  average  terms 
the  populous  counties  register  a greater  number  of  nonprofit  groups.  Group  one  counties 
averaged  8 CDCs,  and  group  two  counties  averaged  3 CDCs.  Without  surprise,  there 
is  a strong  correlation  between  county  population  size  and  the  combined  number  of  CDCs 
and  HFHs  (r=  0.755, /?<  0.001). 


( ) is  the  number  of  counties 

Parallel  to  the  CDC  movement  was  the  dramatic  increase  of  HFH  affiliates  in 
Florida.  Started  in  1976  by  Millard  Fuller  in  rural  Georgia,  HFHs  rely  on  volunteer 
labor  and  donated  materials  to  build  low  cost  housing.  Modest  homes  are  sold  at  cost 
(with  no  interest)  to  low-income  families  who  must  contribute  "sweet  equality"  hours  to 
other  projects.  The  mortgage  payments  went  into  a mortgage  pool  which  was  recycled 
to  build  more  homes.  There  were  just  1 1 Habitat  affiliates  in  the  U.S.  in  1980,  with  two 
of  them  in  Florida  (Winbush,  1989;  Misselhorn,  1993).  By  1993,  there  were  more  than 
900  aftiliates  in  the  U.S.  and  53  in  Florida.  Nationwide.  Florida  ranked  number  four 
in  the  total  of  number  of  affiliates,  behind  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 

Based  on  these  observations,  there  are  strong  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 


Table  6.2 

Number  of  CDCs  and  HFHs  by  Population  Group 


Population 


Average  number 
of  CDCs  and  HFHs 


Group 
1 (6) 

2 (10) 


8 

3 
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community-based  housing  development  approach  has  gained  recognition  in  Florida’s 
urban  communities  by  early  1990s. 


Table  6.3 

Number  of  Habitat  for  Humanity  Affiliates  in  Major  States  in  1993 


States 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Florida 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

New  York 

California 

Illinois 

New  Jersey 


# HFH  Affiliates 
67 
55 
54 
53 
44 
38 
37 
36 
30 
15 


Source,  from  the  Habitat  for  Humanity  International  in  Georgia. 


Major  Findings  of  the  CPC  Survey 

Out  of  the  sixty  CDC  questionnaires  sent  out,  38  were  returned  (63%).  One 
CDC,  the  Palm  Beach  County  Local  Initiatives  Support  Corporation  (LISC),  is  actually 
the  umbrella  organization  of  six  newly  formed  CDCs,  and  one  CDC,  the  Tampa  Prison 
Crusade,  indicates  that  it  is  a social  services  agency,  not  a CDC.  Therefore,  the  actual 
response  rate  should  be  73%,  or  43  CDCs  out  of  59  CDCs.  The  following  discussion 
is  based  on  the  38  written  responses. 

The  following  sections  discuss  the  major  findings  of  the  CDC  survey.  As 
reported  in  the  methodology  section,  the  survey  contains  five  sections:  (1)  organizational 
characteristics,  (2)  primary  service  areas,  (3)  affordable  housing  activities.  (4)  production 
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output,  and  (5)  housing  education/ advocacy.  Findings  of  two  local  CDC  partnership 
models  (Tampa  and  Palm  Beach  County)  are  discussed  in  a separate  section. 
Organizational  Characteristics 
Reasons  leading  to  establishment 

CDCs  are  often  described  as  bottom-up  grass-root  organizations.  One  survey 
question  is  to  ascertain  whether  that  is  the  case  in  Florida.  Each  CDC  was  asked  in  the 
survey  to  identify  the  prime  factors  that  led  to  its  creation:  (1)  public  sector  support,  (2) 
grass-root  initiation,  and  (3)  private  sponsorship.  Public  sector  support  includes 
federal/state/ local  legislation,  local  government  creation  and  support,  and  local  ad  hoc 
group  recommendations.  Grass-root  initiation  includes  concerned  citizens  support  and 
church  group  support.  Private  sponsorship  includes  private  foundation,  bank,  and 
corporation  support.  Age  of  the  CDC  is  used  here  to  compare  whether  there  is  a 
significant  difference  between  matured  and  new  CDCs. 

As  shown  in  Table  6.4,  public  sector  support  and  grass-root  support  are  the  major 
contributing  factors  (83%)  for  the  formation  of  CDCs.  CDCs  formed  prior  to  1980 
received  major  support  from  grass-root  groups  with  61%,  followed  by  the  public  sector 
of  22%.  That  trend  was  reversed  in  the  1980s,  with  the  public  support  accounted  for 
more  than  60%  and  grass-root  support  less  than  30%.  This  pattern  suggests  that  earlier 
CDCs  were  more  likely  to  be  products  of  grass  root  support,  while  CDCs  formed  in  the 
1980s  were  likely  to  be  sponsored  by  the  emergent  state  and  local  governments  as 
suggested  by  Goetz  (1993).  This  finding  supports  Salamon’s  (1987)  "mutual 


dependence"  proposition. 
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In  the  1990s  period,  the  disparity  of  sectoral  support  became  less  dramatic. 
Though  public  sector  support  still  ranked  the  highest  in  the  1990s,  it  was  not  no  longer 
the  dominant  factor.  It  appears  that  the  three  sectors  are  moving  toward  an  equal  share 
position. 

Private  sector  support  was  less  significant  in  the  first  two  periods  and  rose  to  23  % 
in  the  post- 1990  period.  This  finding  supports  Kenneth  Thomas’s  (1993)  observation  of 
Florida  financial  institutions’  community  reinvestment  performance  and  the  lack  of 
support  from  major  community  foundations.  The  gradual  rise  in  the  post- 1990  period 
could  be  attributed  to  the  heightened  awareness  of  community  development  by  private 
foundations  and  corporations  and  the  tightened  enforcement  of  the  community 
reinvestment  act  in  the  late  1980s  (Peirce  and  Steinbach,  1990;  Squires,  1992;  Guskind, 
1993). 


Table  6.4 

Support  of  CDCs  Creation  by  Sector 
(N=38) 


SuDDort  from 

Prior  1980 

1981-1990 

1991-3 

Average 

N = 10 

N = 16 

N = 12 

N=38 

n=18 

n=31 

n = 24  ' 

n = 71 

Public  Sector 

22% 

61% 

45% 

46% 

Grass  Root 

61% 

29% 

32% 

38% 

Private  Sector 

17% 

10% 

23% 

16% 

Note;  N—  number  of  CDCs,  n=total  of  multiple  responses 


Financial  sources  and  strength 

Financial  assets  is  an  indicator  of  financial  strength  of  private  corporations,  in  this 
case  nonprofit  corporations.  The  combined  assets  of  the  24  reporting  CDCs  reached  $41 


Percem 
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1 rj  Public  Sector 
I H Private  Sector 
I PI  Grass  Roots 


Figure  6.  2 

Support  Leads  to  CDC’s  Creation  by  Sector 
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million  in  1993.  Financial  strength  varies  significantly  among  CDCs.  The  largest  one, 
the  Tampa  United  Methodist  Center  (TUMC),  reports  more  than  $8  million  of  annual 
revenues  in  1993.  Some  CDCs  such  as  the  Community  Housing  Trust  Initiatives  of 
Brevard  County  and  Jacksonville’s  Low  & Moderate  Affordable  Housing,  Inc.,  report 
no  revenue  income. 

A four-tier  system  is  employed  to  show  the  variation  of  revenues,  operating 
budget,  and  combined  assets  of  CDCs.  As  shown  in  Table  6.5,  a majority  of  CDCs  has 
an  annual  budget  of  less  than  $250,000. 


Table  6.5 

Financial  Strength  of  Reporting  CDCs 


Above  $500,000  to  $250,000  to  Below 

$1.000.000  $1.000.000  $500,000  $250.000 


Revenues 


1993  (N=31)  6 
1992  (N  = 31)  5 


3 

2 


6 

7 


16 

17 


1993  Assets  (N=24)  10 


3 


3 


8 


Above  $250,000  to  $100,000  to  Below 

$500.000  $500.000  $250.000  $100.000 


Operating  Budget 


1993  (N  = 36)  5 
1992  (N  = 34)  4 


8 

6 


13 

13 


10 

11 


Sources  of  financial  revenues 


CDCs  obtain  funding  from  either  local  governments  or  outside  sources.  This 
research  is  particularly  interested  in  whether  CDCs  were  dependent  on  local  resources 
or  were  able  to  link  with  outside  resources,  including  state  and  federal  ones.  Survey 
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questions  were  designed  to  measure  the  extent  of  linkage  with  outside  (beyond  local  and 
private)  financial  resources  in  1993. 

CDBG  is  treated  as  one  category  for  its  popularity  among  Florida  communities 
(FAU/FIU  Joint  Center,  1992).  Other  local  resources  include:  (1)  the  HOME  fund,  (2) 
the  SHIP  fund  (allocated  under  Florida’s  1992  Bill  Sadowski  Affordable  Housing  Act), 
and  (3)  other  local  sources  (such  as  general  revenue  appropriation).  Outside  financial 
resources  include:  (1)  state/federal  government,  and  (2)  private  sources  (financial 
institutions  and  foundations).  Although  each  CDC  is  asked  to  provide  only  the  major 
source,  some  respondents  provide  more  than  one  answer.  In  1993,  the  combined 
revenues  of  30  reporting  CDCs  reached  $25  million,  and  the  combined  operating  budgets 
were  above  $11  million.  The  result  of  funding  sources  analysis  is  shown  in  Table  6.6. 

The  results  supports  the  1992  FAU/FIU  study  that  CDBG  is  the  most  popular 
funding  source  for  community  development  and  affordable  housing  activities  in  Florida 
communities.  Twenty-seven  (27%)  percent  of  the  CDCs  report  CDBG  as  the  major 
revenue  source,  and  31%  of  them  report  CDBG  as  the  major  source  for  operating 
budget. 

The  results  also  reveal  a significant  linkage  of  outside  resources,  private  financial 
institutions  and  foundations  (13%)  and  federal/state  support  (18%),  in  the  revenue 
category.  If  one  examines  the  revenue  sources  from  a public  versus  private  perspective, 
it  is  a different  story.  Close  to  70%  of  the  revenue  sources  are  from  the  public  sector 
(CDBG.  27%;  other  local  public  sources,  24%;  state/federal,  118%).  The  dependence 
on  a separate  "public"  market  for  programs  and  activities  is  present.  On  the  other  hand, 
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the  extent  of  using  public  dollars  to  leverage  private  resources  (financial  institutions  and 
foundations)  is  limited  based  on  the  findings. 

The  "Others"  category  includes  program  income  and  fund-raising  incom.e.  On 
the  revenue  side,  the  Others  category  (18%)  ranks  a little  higher  than  the  private  sources, 
and  in  the  operating  budget  side,  the  Others  category  (26%)  is  the  second  highest  source. 
The  later  finding  suggests  that  some  CDCs  are  reaching  beyond  the  institutional  sources 
for  financial  support,  especially  in  the  operating  budget  category. 


Table  6.6 

Financial  Sources  by  Type  (in  percentage) 
(N=.15) 


Revenues 

Operating  Budget 

n-73 

11=61 

CDBG 

27% 

31% 

Other  local  Public  Sources 

24% 

20% 

State/Federal  Government 

18% 

18% 

Private  Sources 

13% 

5% 

Others 

18% 

26% 

n:  represent  the  total  of  multiple  responses. 

Professional  staff  size  is  directly  affected  by  the  financial  strength.  The  survey 
finds  that  eighty-five  percent  of  the  CDCs  have  less  than  5 full-time  staff.  More  than 
one  third  (37%)  of  the  CDCs  have  a staff  of  two  to  three.  About  one  quarter  of  the 
CDCs  have  either  a staff  of  0 to  one  or  four  to  five.  Only  six  CDCs  have  a staff  size 
more  than  six.  The  average  staff  size  of  other  38  CDCs  was  5 in  1993  (total  188)  with 


a range  from  0 to  45.  The  median  was  3. 


Percent 
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n CDBG 

II  Other  Local 

B State/Federal 
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ill  Others  i 

Revenues  Operating  Budget 


Figure  6.  3 

Financial  Sources  by  Type 
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Table  6.7 
Staff  Size  in  1993 
(N-38) 


Number 
of  Staff 


Number  of 
CDCs 


Percent 


0-1 
2-3 
4-5 
6-9 
10  + 


9 

14 

9 

3 

3 

5 

3 


24% 

37% 

24% 

8% 

8% 


Mean 

Median 


Staff  capacity  can  be  measured  by  the  ratio  between  total  revenue  and  staff  size 
(revenues/per  staff).  In  average,  one  staff  member  was  equated  with  $133,297  in  1993 
($25,059,912/188 -$133,297).  The  median  value  was  $83,500  per  staff.  The  value  of 
eight  CDCs  fell  under  $50,000.  Twelve  CDCs  had  a value  between  $50,000-$  100,000. 
Eleven  CDCs  had  a value  over  $100,000,  with  one  over  $1  million  (the  United 
Gainesville  CDC,  one  staff  and  $1,300,000  revenue  in  1993). 

Linkage  with  local  charity 

As  pointed  out  by  Guskind,  United  Way  organizations  around  the  country  have 
provided  either  operating  support  or  seed  grants  to  community-based  development 
organizations  since  1986.  (Guskind,  1993)  The  CDC  survey  asks  each  CDC’s  financial 
tie  with  the  largest  local  charity  organization,  the  United  Way.  Only  4 CDCs  receive 
funding  from  local  United  Way,  or  10%.  These  CDCs  include  one  community  action 
agency  (North  Florida  Community  Action  Agency),  one  church-sponsored  CDC  (Tampa 
United  Methodist  Center),  and  two  migrant  workers  CDCs  (Hillsborough  County  Rural 
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CDC  and  NOAH  Development  Corp.)-  This  finding  indicates  a very  weak  linkage 
between  local  charity  organizations  and  CDCs. 

Governance  form 

One  of  the  distinguish  features  of  CDCs  is  the  presence  and  participation  of  lower 
income  residents  and  local  leaders  in  the  decision-making  and  community  rebuilding 
process.  Under  the  article  of  incorporation,  a CDC  is  governed  by  a board  of  directors 
made  up  of  community  leaders  and  residents.  This  study  selects  one  indicator  to  measure 
the  extent  of  community  representation:  percentage  of  lower  income  residents  on  the 
board  of  directors.  Under  the  federal  HOME  regulation,  a CHDO  must  have  at  least 
33%  (one  third)  of  its  board  represented  by  lower  income  residents.  Fifty  percent  is 
selected  as  the  first  cut-off  point,  followed  by  33%  and  0%. 

The  size  of  the  board  varies  significantly  among  CDCs.  Sarasota  Community 
Housing  Corporation  and  Tallahassee  Urban  League  both  have  26  members  on  the  board, 
while  the  Community  Housing  Trust  of  Brevard  County  has  only  five  miembers  on  its 
board.  The  average  board  size  is  about  14. 

More  than  60%  of  the  CDCs  have  more  than  one  third  of  its  board  made  out  of 
lower  income  residents.  Three  CDCs  (8%)  report  no  lower  income  residents  on  the 
board  of  directors.  They  are  the  Orlando  Neighborhood  Improvement  Corporation,  the 
Dania  Economic  Development  Corporation  of  Broward  County,  and  the  Tampa 


Preservation  Inc. 
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Table  6.8 


Community  Representation  on  the  CDC  Boards 
(N=38) 


# CDC 


Percentage 


Low  Income  Residents 


Over  50% 
33%-50% 
below  33% 
0% 


8 

16 

11 

3 


21% 

42% 

29% 

8% 


Another  governance  indicator  is  the  presence  of  a separate  executive  committee, 
a management  model  widely  used  in  the  private  sector.  The  executive  committee, 
responsible  to  the  board  of  directors,  is  made  up  of  a smaller  group  of  officers  to 
function  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  matters  of  emergency  and  in  interim 
periods  between  regularly  scheduled  board  meetings.  The  committee  responds  to  the 
call  of  the  board  chairman,  reviews  regularly  all  committee  reports,  and  brings  to  the 
attention  of  the  board  any  problems  which  might  otherwise  escape  attention.  Out  of  the 
37  CDCs,  twenty-eight  CDCs  (or  75%)  report  the  existence  of  an  executive  committee. 
This  finding  indicates  that  a majority  of  CDCs  are  following  the  popular  private-sector 
management  model. 

Primary  Service  Areas 

The  survey  asks  respondents  to  specify  their  primary  service  areas  in  three  levels: 
(1)  neighborhood(s)  specific,  (2)  county-wide,  and  (3)  more  than  one  community  or 
regional.  The  neighhorhood-specific  category  is  extended  to  include  those  CDCs  serving 
city-wide  in  a HOME  entitlement  city. 
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Twenty  CDCs  indicate  a county-wide  service  area,  and  two  CDCs  serve  on  a 
regional  basis.  The  remaining  16  CDCs  either  serve  specific  neighborhoods  (13)  or  city- 
wide (3).  This  finding  suggest  a majority  of  CDCs  in  Florida  did  not  fit  into  the 
traditional  pattern  of  CDCs  serving  specific  neighborhoods.  It  is  possible  that  some 
CDCs  strategically  broaden  their  service  areas  to  take  advantage  of  a wider  range  of 
funding  sources  or  to  be  more  inclusive  and  flexible  in  their  service  coverage.  However, 
it  also  can  be  argued  that  by  being  a county-wide  agency,  a CDC  loses  its  place-specific 
targeting  focus  and  thus  one  of  its  major  feamres  which  makes  the  CDC  approach 
unique.  This  finding  suggests  a pattern  of  a larger  number  of  CDCs  not  serving 
exclusively  inner  cities,  where  the  poverty  problems  lie. 

Table  6.9 

Geographic  Focus  of  Primary  Service  Areas 
(N  = 38) 

Service  areas 


Neighborhoods* 

Countv 

Regional 

# CDCs 

16 

20 

2 

Percent 

42% 

53% 

5% 

* neighborhood-level  service  areas  include  CDCs  that  serve  city-wide  in  an  entitlement 
community. 

The  survey  data  also  shows  that  only  one  county-wide  CDC  (including  regional 
CDCs)  was  established  prior  to  1980,  eleven  in  the  1980s,  and  ten  in  the  1990s.  By 
contrast,  more  than  half  of  the  neighborhood-specific  CDCs  (9)  were  established  in  the 
1970s,  four  in  the  1980s,  and  three  in  the  1990s. 
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Socioeconomic  and  physical  conditions  of  the  service  areas 

One  of  the  major  arguments  in  favor  of  CDCs  is  their  strong  ties  with  distressed 
areas.  The  CDC  survey  confirms  this  observation.  Out  of  34  reporting  CDCs,  twenty- 
si.x  CDCs  (76%)  characterize  their  primary  service  areas  as  socially  and  economically 
"the  most  distressed"  in  the  community  in  1990.  Seven  CDCs  (20%)  considered  their 
primary  service  areas"  moderately  distressed."  Only  one  CDC  considered  its  service 
area  in  "fair  condition." 

Asked  about  the  physical  conditions  of  their  primary  service  areas  in  the  past 
decade,  twenty  CDCs  reported  some  improvements,  and  eight  CDCs  reported  worsening 
conditions.  Seven  CDCs  reported  no  major  change.  Asked  about  personal  opinions 
whether  the  primary  service  areas  will  be  like  in  the  next  ten  years,  only  one  CDC 
director  expressed  no  major  change,  with  the  rest  of  them  predicted  substantial  or 
m.oderate  improvement.  One  can  speculate  that  either  CDC  directors  are  optimistic  that 
their  work  will  pay  off  in  the  coming  years  or  CDC  directors  are  too  naive  in  their 
prediction  based  on  the  observation  that  community  development  infrastrucmre  and 
support  systems  are  still  very  weak  in  Florida.  Any  major  improvement  seems  unlikely 
unless  there  is  a dramatic  shift  of  commitment  and  resources. 

CDC  literature  pointed  out  that  the  CDC  model  was  originated  as  a minority- 
based  movement  (Faux,  1971;  Perry,  1987).  The  CDC  survey  asked  whether  the 
minority  (Blacks  and  Hispanics)  are  the  majority  in  the  CDC  primary  service  areas. 
Twenty-seven  out  of  thirty-five  CDCs,  or  71%,  report  yes  to  this  question. 
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Table  6.10 

Characteristics  of  CDC  Primary  Service  Areas 
Degree  of  distress  (N  = 34)  if  CDCs  Percent 


Substantial  26  76% 

Moderate  7 21% 

Fair  conditions  1 3 % 

Physical  conditions  (N  = 35) 

Improved  substantially  7 20% 

Improved  moderately  13  37% 

Remain  the  same  7 20% 

Worsened  moderately  6 17% 

Worsened  substantially  2 6% 

Next  ten  years  (N  = 34) 

Improved  substantially  21  62% 

Improved  moderately  12  35% 

Remain  the  same  1 3% 

Worsened  moderately  0 0% 

Worsened  substantially  0 0% 

Table  6.11 

Minority  as  the  Majority  in  the  Primary  Service  Areas 

it  CDCs  Percent 

Yes  27  ' 71% 

No  8 29% 

This  finding  suggests  that  Florida’s  CDC  movement  is  in  line  with  the  traditional 
urban  CDCs  that  locus  efforts  on  the  impoverished  minority  areas.  However,  a closer 
look  provides  a conflicting  picture.  In  the  above  section,  it  is  observed  that  only  16 
CDCs  are  serving  specific  neighborhoods  and  inner  cities.  Subtracting  sixteen  from 
twenty-seven  leaves  an  additional  1 1 CDCs  that  have  a service  area  either  countywide 
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or  regional.  How  could  a county-wide  CDC  have  a service  area  that  contains  a majority 
of  the  minority  when  no  urban  county  in  the  Florida  has  the  minority  as  the  majority? 
Therefore,  the  minority  as  majority  finding  suggests  a state  of  confusion  among  CDC 
leaders  over  their  primary  service  areas. 

In  this  case,  if  CDC  leaders  believe  that  the  minority  population  is  the  majority 
in  their  service  areas,  then  a majority  of  them  must  redetermine  their  service  boundaries. 
If  the  majority  of  CDCs  are  not  serving  a minority-as-majority  area,  they  have  given  an 
outsider  or  financier  a distorted  impression  of  their  real  activities.  By  inflating  the 
minority-as-majority  number,  CDC  leaders  inappropriately  led  observers  to  believe  that 
(1)  the  CDC  programs  directly  benefit  the  minority  population,  and  (2)  the  CDCs  are 
working  on  the  minority -dominant  areas.  It  is  suspected  that  this  is  not  the  case,  based 
on  the  conflicting  findings. 

Affordable  Housing  Activities 

Question  22  of  the  survey  asks  respondents  whether  affordable  housing  is  the 
primary  activity  of  the  organization.  Out  of  the  pool  of  38  CDCs,  twenty-seven  (71%) 
listed  affordable  housing  as  their  primary  activity.  The  other  eleven  CDCs  (29%)  listed 
other  activities  such  as  economic  development  as  primary  activities  with  housing  as  a part 
of  their  activities.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  the  1994  Florida  Auditor  General’s 
report  which  cites  affordable  housing  as  the  primary  activity  of  state-sponsored  CDCs 
and  as  well  as  the  1991  National  Congress  survey  (Florida  Auditor  General,  1994; 
National  Congress,  1991). 
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Table  6.12 

Primary  Activity  of  Reporting  CDCs 
(N=38) 


Primary  activity 
Affordable  housing 
Others 


# CPC 
27 
11 


Percentage 


71 

29 


The  goal  of  affordable  housing  programs 

Why  did  CDCs  get  involved  in  housing?  The  research  identifies  three  reasons 
why  CDCs  are  engaged  in  affordable  housing  activities;  (1)  revitalizing  poor 
neighborhoods,  (2)  producing  affordable  housing,  and  (3)  creating  better  financing 
oppormnities.  In  each  case,  different  philosophy,  expertise  and  strategies  are  required. 
Although  they  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  there  are  certain  differences  among  them  that 
should  be  recognized  here. 

Under  the  conventional  CDC  literature,  CDCs  often  focused  their  programs  and 
efforts  in  specified  areas,  especially  in  low-income  neighborhoods.  Faux  and  Peirce 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  major  characteristics  of  CDC  was  their  focus  on 
geographically  specified  neighborhoods  (Faux,  1971;  Peirce,  1987). 

This  study  did  not  confirm  such  observations.  Out  of  the  38  reporting  units,  only 
13  or  33%  of  the  CDCs  indicate  the  revitalization  of  poor  neighborhoods  as  the  prime 
reason  ot  their  housing  activities.  Twenty-five  CDCs  (64%)  list  production  of  affordable 
housing  as  their  primary  housing  goal.  Only  one  CDC  lists  creation  of  better  financing 
opportunities  as  its  primary  focus.  As  Bill  Traynor  pointed  out  once  CDCs  become 
obsessed  with  the  building  of  structures  (technocrats),  they  are  less  likely  to  engage  in 
the  building  of  power  (Traynor,  1993).  Building  of  power  is  the  essential  ingredient 
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toward  neighborhood  revitalization  and  the  empowerment  of  the  poor.  By  focusing  on 
narrow  technical  aspects  such  as  the  development  of  affordable  housing,  it  appears  that 
Florida’s  CDCs  are  significantly  different  from  the  mainstream  CDCs. 

Table  6.13 
Housing  Goal 
(N  = 38) 

Goal  U CDCs  Percent 

Revitalization  of  neighborhood  13  33% 

Producing  affordable  housing  25  64% 

Affordable  financing  1 3% 

Range  of  categorical  housing-related  functions 

The  CDC  survey  asks  about  a continuum  of  housing  activities  directly  related  to 
the  normal  course  of  housing  delivery.  Included  among  them  are:  (1) 

development/constractiori  of  new  housing  units,  (2)  rehabilitation  of  existing  housing,  (3) 
facilitation  of  affordable  financing,  (4)  housing  education/'services,  and  (5)  property 
management. 

Development/construction  ot  new  housing  units  ranks  the  highest  among  the  five 
tasks  with  34  CDCs,  followed  by  rehabilitation  with  32  CDCs,  affordable  financing  with 
27  CDCs,  education/services  with  26  CDCs,  and  propeity  management  with  13  CDCs 
Seven  CDCs  report  performing  all  five  activities.  Ten  CDCs  report  carrying  out  the  first 
four  activities,  and  30  CDCs  perform  at  least  three  activities.  First,  this  finding  suggests 
a pattern  of  comprehensive  housing  approach  undertaken  by  Florida  CDCs.  Second, 
seeing  the  fact  that  a majority  of  the  CDCs  is  not  properly  staffed  and  funded,  this 
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finding  also  points  out  the  possibility  of  over-ambition  by  most  CDCs,  which  can  not  be 
verified  here. 

Income  targeting 

CDCs  target  their  resources  and  programs  on  a specific  income  group.  CDCs 
may  choose  to  focus  on  a narrow  income  group  such  as  very  low  income  or  a broader 
one  such  as  low  and  moderate  income.  Targeting  of  an  income  group  directly  affects  the 
program  design  and  required  resource  level.  Targeting  of  an  ownership  program  may 
differ  from  that  of  a rental  program.  There  are  pros  and  cons  of  whether  a CDC  should 
target  at  only  the  very  low  income  group  or  aim  at  a mixed- income  one. 


Table  6.14 

Income  Targeting  of  CDCs’  Housing  Programs 


Homeownership  (N=36) 

ft  CDCs 

Percentage 

Very  low,  low,  & moderate 

21 

58% 

Low  & moderate 

8 

22% 

Very  low  & low 

6 

17% 

Low  only 

1 

3% 

Very  low  only 

0 

0% 

Rental  Housing  (N=24) 

Very  low,  low,  & moderate 

12 

50% 

Low  & moderate 

3 

13% 

Very  low  & low 

6 

25% 

Low  only 

1. 

8% 

Very  low  only 

1 

4% 

A majority  of  CDCs  target  their  ownership  and  rental  programs  at  a very  broad 
income  group,  the  very  low,  low,  and  moderate  income,  58%  in  ownership  program  and 
50%  in  rental  program.  Twenty  percent  of  the  CDCs  target  their  homeownership 
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program  on  the  very  low  and  low  income  group,  and  thirty-seven  percent  do  so  in  their 
rental  program.  Overall,  one  pattern  emerges,  which  suggests  a majority  of  CDCs  are 
inclusive  in  their  program  designs  and  have  a broad  focus  on  specific  income  groups. 
Degree  of  local  institutional  support 

Local  institutional  support  is  critical  to  the  CDC  movement.  Not  only  can  local 
instimtions  provide  financial  access  and  opportunities  to  CDCs,  their  support  of  CDC 
activities  creates  brewing  grounds  for  partnership.  CDCs  need  understanding  and 
supportive  local  institutions’  financial  community  to  access  the  capital  market,  equity 
grants,  and  technical  assistance.  Local  institutions  here  include  financial  institutions, 
local  governments,  and  foundations/corporations  (F/C). 

The  CDC  survey  uses  a ordinal  scale  to  detect  the  degree  of  institutional  support 
received  by  CDCs  based  on  personal  opinions.  About  one-third  of  the  CDCs  indicate 
very  supponive  financial  institutions  and  local  governments  in  their  communities. 
Overall,  more  than  three-quarter  of  the  CDCs  rank  the  support  of  financial  institutions 
(78%)  and  local  government  (90%)  to  be  satisfactory.  Support  from  F/C  is  less 
satisfactory.  The  high  degrees  of  local  government  support  is  consistent  with  the  finding 
above,  which  indicates  that  local  governments  are  the  lead  force  in  the  formation  of  new 
CDCs  in  Florida. 

Only  5%  of  the  CDCs  report  very  supportive  foundation/corporation  support. 
Another  40%  seems  satisfied  with  F/C  support.  More  than  a majority  of  CDCs  suggest 
unsupportive  or  nonexistent  F/C.  This  finding  supports  the  argument  of  weak  social 
investment  of  community-based  development  in  Florida,  as  indicated  in  Chapter  Four. 
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Overall,  there  is  a strong  correlation  between  financial  institution  support  and  F/C 
support  (spearman  rank  0.4435,  p<  0.001). 


Table  6.15 

Degree  of  Local  Support 
(N  = 38) 


Financial 

Local 

Foundations/ 

Degree  of  suonort 

Institution 

Government 

Corporations 

Very  supportive 

28% 

32% 

5% 

Supportive 

50% 

58% 

40% 

Not  supportive 

22% 

10% 

22% 

Nonexistent 

na 

na 

34% 

Extent  of  local  partnership 

Partnership  is  a condition  of  agreement  and  a process  of  working  tov/ard 
agreement.  The  CDC  survey  selects  two  variables  to  measure  the  extent  of  partnership 
relations  among  CDCs,  local  government  officials,  and  the  local  public  sector;  (1) 
existence  of  a forum,  and  (2)  existence  of  an  organized  coalition  of  community-based 
organizations.  Through  the  forum,  local  actors  participate  in  addressing  the  housing 
needs  in  the  community.  Through  the  coalition,  CDCs  interact  with  other  community- 
based  organizations  to  form  a larger  voice  in  the  community. 

A majority  of  CDCs  confirms  the  existence  of  forums  and  coalitions  in  their 
communities.  As  the  preconditions  to  partnership,  forums  and  coalitions  are  the 
necessary  means  toward  the  solution  or  relief  of  local  problems,  in  this  case  affordable 
housing  needs.  The  survey  confirms  that  most  of  the  CDCs  are  a part  of  the 


preconditions. 
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Table  6.16 

Extent  of  Local  Partnership 


Forum  (N-37) 

# CDCs 

Percent 

Yes 

26 

70% 

No 

11 

30% 

Coalition  (N=36) 

Yes 

25 

72% 

No 

11 

28% 

Housing  Production  Output 

Housing  production  is  one  of  the  major  tools  used  by  CDCs  to  accomplish  their 
missions.  The  CDC  survey  asks  each  respondent  two  production-related  questions:  (1) 
cumulative  output  of  ownership  and  rental  housing,  and  (2)  annual  production  level  in 
1992  and  1993.  Both  rehabilitation  and  new  construction  are  included.  Rehabilitation 
only  includes  moderate  and  substantial  rehabilitation,  excluding  weatherization  and  minor 
repair  works. 

The  CDC  survey  finds:  (1)  33  producing  CDCs  have  a combined  output  of  .5,440 
units  (new  construction  and  rehabilitation),  or  13%  of  the  total  public  housing  stock  of 
Florida  as  of  1993;  (2)  annual  production  level  increased  from  954  units  in  1992  to  1385 
units  in  1993,  a 45%  increase;  (3)  single  family  units  (rehab  and  new)  are  the  dominant 
form  of  project  undertaken  by  CDCs,  averaging  76%  of  the  total  output;  and  (4)  five  of 
the  largest  CDCs  account  for  58%  of  the  total  output  (TUMC,  Homes  in  Partnership. 
NOAH,  Tallahassee  Urban  League,  and  Clearwater  NHS). 
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Table  6.17 

Housing  Production  Output 
(N=33) 


OuiDUt 

Number  of  CDCs 

Total  Units 

Cumulative  Output 

Single  family  rehab. 

24 

2,551 

Multifamily  rehab. 

8 

388 

Single  family  new 

20 

1,577 

Multifamily  new 

8 

924 

Subtotal 

5,440 

1993  Output 

Single  family  rehab 

20 

652 

xMultifamily  rehab. 

4 

131 

Single  family  new 

17 

266 

Multifamily  new 

4 

336 

Subtotal 

1,385 

1992  Output 

Single  family  rehab. 

16 

468 

Multifamily  rehab. 

5 

167 

Single  family  new 

12 

210 

Multifamily  new 

1 

109 

Subtotal 

954 

Production  level  varies  dramatically  among  CDCs.  Two  CDCs  (the  Tampa 
United  Methodist  Center  and  the  Hornes  in  Partnership  of  Orange  county)  reaches  a total 
output  of  more  than  500  (the  actual  number  is  1,341  and  841  respectively),  which  add 
up  to  40%  of  the  total  output.  Fourteen  CDCs  have  a production  output  between  101 
and  500  units,  or  52%  of  the  total.  The  other  18  CDCs  have  a production  output  less 
than  100  units,  or  8%  of  the  total. 

In  the  new  housing  category,  twenty-three  (80%)  out  of  29  CDCs  report  an 
average  of  two  to  three  funding  sources,  three  CDCs  (10%  each)  report  either  one  or 
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more  than  four  sources.  In  the  rehabilitation  category,  si.xteen  out  of  27  CDCs  (60%) 
report  two  to  three  funding  sources,  four  CDCs  (15%)  report  one  source,  and  seven 
CDCs  (25%)  report  more  than  four  sources.  Stegman  pointed  out  that  nonprofit  housing 
project  usually  contain  multiple  layers  of  financing  sources  (Stegman,  1990).  The 
numbers  reported  by  Florida’s  CDCs  are  far  below  the  recent  national  average  of  7.8 
sources  per  project  (Abt  Associates,  1993).  It  is  speculated  here  that  in  average  terra 
Florida’s  CDCs  are  not  financially  as  sophisticated  as  those  found  in  other  major  cities. 
Whether  Florida’s  low-number  is  a blessing  or  not  can  not  be  ascertained  here. 


Table  6.18 

Total  and  Amtual  Output  by  Category 


Percent  of 

ft  CDCs 

Total  Units 

Total  Output 
Over  500 

40% 

101-500 

14 

52% 

50-100 

.3 

3% 

Below  50 

15 

5% 

Subtotal 

34 

100% 

1993  Total  Output 
Over  100 

2 

45% 

51-100 

5 

31% 

11-50 

8 

10% 

Below  10 

12 

5% 

Subtotal 

27 

100% 

1992  Total  Output 
Over  100 

2 

46% 

51-100 

3 

25% 

11-50 

8 

23% 

Below  10 

11 

6% 

Subtotal 

24 

100% 
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Single  Family  Rehab  47.0% 


Figure  6.4 

Cumulative  Housing  Output  by  Type 


CDC 
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jH  % of  T otal  Units 


Figure  6.5 

CDCs'  Cumulative  Housing  Output  by  Category 
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Degree  of  innovation 

According  to  CDC  proponents,  CDCs  are  the  innovative  agents  that  introduce 
alternative  forms  of  housing  to  a community.  CDCs  have  been  credited  in  initiating 
housing  cooperatives,  land  trust,  and  new  building  forms  as  alternative  ownership  models 
IBruyn,  1987;  Bratt,  1989;  Gunn,  1991).  Being  a cost-conscious  agent,  CDCs  are  more 
likely  to  seek  regulatory  relief  and  strucmral  savings  to  reduce  the  cost  of  housing  (Abt 
Associates,  Inc.,  1993).  The  CDC  survey  selects  two  indicators  to  measure  the  degree 
of  innovation  among  Florida’s  CDCs.  They  are  innovative  housing  forms  and  cost- 
reduction  techniques.  Innovation  housing  form  includes  (1)  manufactured  housing,  (2) 
housing  cooperatives,  and  (3)  land  trust.  Three  types  of  cost-reduction  techniques  are 
examined:  (I)  greater  density,  (2)  smaller  size,  and  (3)  limited  amenities. 

In  the  irmovation  category,  two  CDCs  provide  manufactured  housing  as  the 
alternative  housing  form.  No  CDCs  mention  housing  cooperatives  and  housing  land 
trust.  In  the  cost-reduction  category,  nine  CDCs  mentioned  utilizing  greater  density  and 
smaller  size,  and  ten  CDCs  adopt  the  limited-amenity  technique.  Examining  the  CDC 
as  a whole,  it  appears  that  a majority  of  CDCs  prefer  to  deliver  "traditional"  type  of 
affordable  housing  and  are  not  active  in  pursuing  recognized  cost-reduction  techniques. 

One  can  argue  here  that  Florida  s CDCs  follow  a pattern  of  pursuing  program 
dollars  made  available  in  the  existing  federal  and  state  programs  (besides  public  housing 
and  Section  8 housing)  that  favor  the  "traditional"  type  of  housing.  In  other  word,  there 
may  be  a program-driven  mentality  among  CDCs. 
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Table  6.19 

Degree  of  Innovation  and  Cost  Reduction  Practices 
(N=38) 


# CDCs 


Innovation 


Manufactured  housing 
Cooperative  housing 
Land  trust 


2 

0 

0 


Cost  reduction 


Greater  density 
Smaller  size 
Limited  amenities 


9 

9 

10 


Range  of  comprehensive  housins  services 

CDC  proponents  agree  that  production  of  affordable  housing  is  only  a part  of 
CDC  activities.  Rasey  (1993)  found  that  CDCs  in  three  mid- western  cities  provided 
housing  supports  to  residents  at  three  stages  in  the  homeownership  "life  cycle";  (1) 
transition  to  homeownership,  (2)  maintaining/sustaining  ownership  over  time,  and  (3) 
transition  out  of  homeownership.  While  private  developers  are  more  likely  to  focus  on 
the  development  and  marketing  aspects,  CDCs  tend  to  get  more  involved  with 
residents/clients  in  a more  comprehensive  fashion,  including  post-occupancy  support. 

The  CDC  survey  lists  the  following  services  for  selection:  (1)  downpayment 
assistance,  (2)  closing  cost  assistance,  (3)  post  occupancy  support,  (4)  rehab  consultation, 
(5)  rehab  loan,  (6)  rental  referral,  (7)  rent  supplement,  and  (8)  property  management. 
Four  types  of  services  are  available  from  a majority  of  reporting  CDCs:  closing  cost 
(84%)  and  downpayment  assistance  (81%),  and  rehab  consultation  (58%)  and  loan 
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(52%).  It  is  noted  that  while  a majority  of  CDCs  are  involved  in  giving  out  subsidies 
for  potential  homebuyers  (downpayment  and  closing  cost  subsidies),  only  two  CDCs  are 
engaged  in  giving  out  rent  supplement  for  needy  renters  (rent  supplement).  The  existing 
program-driven  argument  can  be  applied  here. 


Table  6.20 

Range  of  Comprehensive  Housing  Services 
(N  = 3i) 


Type  of  Services 


# CDCs 


Frequency 


Downpayment  assistance 

25 

Closing  cost  assistance 

26 

Post  occupancy  support 

14 

Rehab  consultation 

18 

Rehab  loan 

16 

Rental  referral 

13 

Rent  supplem.ent 

2 

Property  management 

9 

81% 

84% 

45%' 

58% 

52% 

42% 

6% 

29% 


Concentration  vs.  mixed-income 

One  survey  question  asks  the  geographic  distribution  of  new  housing  units 
developed  by  the  CDCs  Three  scenarios  are  presented;  (1)  concentration  in  low-income 
neighborhoods,  (2)  mixed-income  neighborhoods,  and  (3)  moderate  income 
neighborhoods  only. 

Out  of  the  32  reporting  CDCs,  twenty-one  CDCs  (65%)  indicate  concentration 
in  low-income  areas,  ten  CDCs  (31%)  choose  the  mixed-income  strategy,  and  none 
develop  in  moderate  income  area  only.  One  CDC,  the  Community  Housing  Tru.st  of 
Brevard  county,  indicates  high-income  area  for  its  first  rental  project  (not  yet  developed). 
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Figure  6.  6 

Range  of  Comprehensive  Housing  Services 
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Nine  of  the  21  low-income  only  CDCs  (43%)  serve  specific  neighborhoods,  while  only 
three  of  the  ten  CDCs  (30%)  that  chose  the  mixed-income  strategy  have  a primary 
service  area  targeted  in  specific  neighborhoods.  In  other  words,  CDCs  with  a broader 
service  area  have  a slightly  higher  percentage  (70%  vs.  57%)  in  providing  new  housing 
in  mixed-income  areas. 


Table  6.21 

Geographic  Distribution  of  New  Housing  Units 
(N  = 32) 


Location  in  if  CDCs  Percent 

Low-income  neighborhoods  21  66% 

Mixed- income  neighborhoods  10  31% 

Moderate  income  neighborhoods  1 3% 


Chief  housing  beneficiaries 

In  a prior  section,  the  question  of  whether  the  minority  population  is  the  majority 
residents  in  CDCs’  primary  service  areas  was  addressed.  This  question  cover  the  issue 
of  whether  the  minority  population  is  the  primary  beneficiary  of  CDCs’  housing 
programs.  Out  of  the  33  reporting  CDCs,  76%  or  25  CDCs  report  more  than  51%  of 
the  housing  units  went  to  the  minority  population.  Three  CDCs,  or  9%,  report  the  25- 
50%  range,  and  two  CDCs,  or  6%,  report  the  less  than  25%  range.  Three  CDCs 
indicate  that  such  data  (or  knowledge)  are  not  available. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a majority  of  CDCs  have  a state  of  confusion  over  their 
primary  service  areas  and  the  minority-as-majority  in  such  areas.  The  beneficiary  finding 
clarifies  the  confusion.  If  the  portrait  of  minority-as-majority  in  most  primary  service 
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Figure  6.7 

Geographic  Distribution  of  CDCs’  New  Housing  Units 
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areas  is  not  accurate,  then  the  minority  as  chief  beneficiary  finding  lends  support  to  the 
observation  that  the  CDC  movement  is  at  least  a minority-oriented  movement. 


Table  6.22 

Percentage  of  Housing  Went  to  the  Minority  Population 

(N  = 33) 


Percentage 

# CDCs 

Percentage 

Over  51% 

25 

76% 

2.5-50% 

3 

9% 

Le.ss  25% 

2 

6% 

Not  available 

3 

9% 

CDCs  serving  public  purpose 

The  question  of  whether  the  private  sector  or  individuals  could  have  easily  done 
what  the  nonprofit  CDCs  have  done  in  the  provision  of  affordable  housing  is  an 
important  but  difficult  question  to  answer.  The  CDC  survey  looks  at  this  issue  from  the 
CDCs  perspective.  One  unstated  assumption  is  that  the  private  sector  expects  a decent 
return  of  their  investments,  while  by  its  nature  CDCs  are  more  likely  to  undertake 
projects  that  have  less  than  normal  return  rate. 

In  the  new  housing  development  category,  eleven  out  of  29  CDCs  (38%)  believe 
that  none  of  their  new  housing  projects  could  have  been  undertaken  by  the  private 
developers.  An  almost  equal  number  of  CDCs  (10)  believe  that  some  of  the  projects 
could  be  undertaken  by  the  private  developers.  Eight  CDCs  or  28%  indicate  that  all  of 
their  new'  units  could  have  been  done  by  the  private  developers. 

In  terms  of  housing  rehabilitation,  only  tw'o  CDCs.  or  9%,  believe  that  private 
owners  could  have  done  all  of  the  rehabilitation.  This  finding  lends  support  to  the 
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argument  that  from  the  CDCs’  perspective  CDCs’  undertaking  of  housing  rehabilitation 
is  less  likely  to  be  in  direct  competition  with  the  private  sector.  The  line  between 
nonprofit  and  for-profit  is  less  clear  in  new  housing  development.  Whether  the  private 
sector  is  more  likely  to  resent  the  nonprofit  housing  development  and  more  likely  to 
support  housing  rehabilitation  can  not  be  assessed  here.  The  finding  suggests  that  at  least 
from  the  CDCs’  perspective  some  of  the  new  housing  development  could  have  done  by 
the  private  .sector,  provided  they  did  act. 


Table  6.23 

How  Much  of  the  Nonprofit  Housing 
Could  be  Done  by  the  Private  Sector 
According  to  CDC  Leaders 


if  CDCs  Percentage 

New  Housing  (N=29) 

None  11  38% 

Some  10  35% 

All  8 27% 

Rehabilitation  (N  —24) 

None  10  41% 

Some  12  50% 

All  2 9% 


Education  and  Advocacy 

Three  key  indicators  are  selected  to  determine  the  extent  of  housing  education  and 
advocacy  activities  performed  by  the  CDCs.  They  are  knowledge  enhancement 
provisions,  participation  in  policy-making  process,  and  visibility.  Provision  of 
information  facilitates  the  knowledge-  and  capacity-building  process.  Participation  in  the 
policy-making  process  enables  CDCs  to  influence  the  process  and  to  be  informed  of 
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major  changes.  Media  attention  serves  at  least  three  purposes:  (1)  educating  the  media 
about  CDC  activities  and  neighborhood  changes,  (2)  exposing  the  CDCs’  activities  to  be 
accountable  to  the  community,  and  (3)  generating  community  interest  and  support. 
Knowledge  enhancement  provisions 

The  CDC  survey  asks  about  CDCs  provision  of  educational  services  in  four  areas; 
(1)  fair  housing  act,  (2)  federal/state/local  housing  programs,  (3)  credit  counseling,  and 
(4)  homeownership  training.  Homeownership  training  is  provided  by  90%  of  the 
reporting  CDCs,  followed  by  credit  counseling  of  65%  and  housing  programs  of  53%. 
Provision  of  fair  housing  act  (or  anti-discrimination)  registers  only  6%.  It  appears  that 
the  existing  program-driven  argument  is  applicable  here. 


Table  6.24 

Provision  of  Housing  Education  and  Information  by  CDCs 

(N  = 32) 


Information  type 
Fair  housing  act 
Housing  programs 
Credit  counseling 
Ownership  training 


# CDC 

Freauencv  (%) 

2 

6% 

17 

53% 

21 

65% 

29 

90% 

Participation  in  policy-making  process 

Six  variables  are  selected  to  measure  the  extent  of  policy-making  participation  of 
CDCs.  They  are  (1)  advisory  committee  membership/attendance,  (2)  attendance  at  public 
hearings,  (3)  formation  of  issue  task  forces,  (4)  membership  in  interest  group,  (5)  asking 
candidate’s  housing  positions,  and  (6)  sponsoring  research  work.  Nine  CDCs  report 
nonparticipation  in  the  policy-making  process. 
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Attendance  at  public  hearings  ranks  the  highest  with  93%.  Joining  specific 
interest  group(s)  and  advisory  committees  follow  with  77  % and  71%.  CDCs  are  less 
likely  to  engage  in  asking  candidate’s  housing  concerns,  forming  issue  task  force(s)  to 
examine  pertinent  housing  issues,  and  sponsoring  research  work.  This  finding  suggests 
a revealing  pattern  that  CDCs  are  more  likely  to  rely  on  external  institutions  (interest 
group  and  advisory  committee)  and  less  likely  to  use  their  own  actions  or  to  organize  for 
desired  changes  (talking  to  candidates,  forming  task  forces,  and  sponsoring  research). 
This  pattern  indicates  a nonconfrontational  style  among  Florida’s  CDCs,  a growing 
pattern  discussed  by  Fulton  (1987). 


Table  6.25 

Policy-making  Participation  Methods 
(N=29) 


# CPC  Frequency 

Public  hearing  attendance  29  93% 

Interest  group  24  77% 

Advisory  committee  22  71% 

Asking  candidates  12  39% 

Issue  task  forces  10  32% 

Sponsoring  research  7 22% 


Visibility 

Visibility  is  measured  by  the  frequency  of  media  coverage  in  1993.  Each  CDC 
is  asked  to  recollect  how  many  times  local  median  (press,  T.V.  and  radio)  reported  on 
its  housing  activities.  Frequency  is  divided  into  four  segments:  (1)0,  (2)  1-2,  (3)  3-4, 
and  (5)  5-I-.  Three  CDCs  received  no  media  coverage  in  1993.  Twelve  CDCs  each 
received  coverage  1-2  times  and  3-4  times.  Eleven  CDCs  received  coverage  more  than 
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Figure  6.8 

Policy-Making  Participation  Methods 
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five  times,  or  every  other  month  in  average.  Correlation  analysis  suggest  no  significant 
relationship  between  median  coverage  and  production  level  and  age  of  CDCs.  The  only 
visible  pattern  is  the  high  visibility  received  by  CDCs  in  the  Tampa  area.  Of  the  four 
CDCs  included  in  this  smdy,  three  received  coverage  more  than  5 plus  times  and  one 
received  3-4  times.  While  one  can’t  base  on  this  finding  to  suggest  that  CDCs  are  more 
visible  in  Tampa,  it  is  sure  to  conclude  that  Tampa’s  CDCs  are  not  invisible. 

Table  6.26 

Frequency  of  Media  Coverage 
(N  = 38) 


Number  of  coverage 

it  CDCs 

Percentatie 

0 

3 

8% 

1-2 

12 

317c 

3-4 

12 

32% 

5- 

11 

28% 

Other  Findings 

Two  noteworthy  local  CDC  intermediary  models  are  identified  in  the  research 
process.  They  are  the  Tampa  Housing  Partnership  and  Palm  Beach  County  LISC/ 
Development  Team  model.  These  two  models  were  created  as  a result  of  different 
circumstances  and  have  created  similar  results.  In  both  communities,  there  are  an 
identifiable  CDC  working  pattern  and  a supportive  public  and  private  sector. 

Tampa  Housing  Pannership 

According  to  Kerstein.  who  has  documented  Tampa's  housing  policies  up  to  the 
mid-1980s,  Tampa  had  no  tradition  of  working  with  the  nonprofit  community  groups  till 
the  election  of  Sandy  Freedman  as  the  mayor  in  1987.  (Kerstein,  1992)  In  her  campaign 
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for  the  mayor,  Freedman  took  the  aging  housing  stock  as  her  top  campaign  issue  and 
challenged  the  local  financial  institutions  to  commit  resources  to  upgrade  the  lower 
income  neighborhoods.  With  earnest  leadership  and  the  community  reinvestment  act  as 
her  weapon,  Mayor  Freedman  successfully  convinced  12  lenders  to  commit  $13  million 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  substandard  housing  in  the  city  in  1987  and  $30  million  in  1990. 
Under  the  Mayor’s  Community  Reinvestment  Challenge  Fund  program,  the  committed 
fund  was  assembled  as  a potential  mortgage  pool  earmarked  for  home  improvement 
loans.  The  city  then  used  a portion  of  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
(CDBG)  to  set  up  a reserve  fund  that  would  guarantee  the  Challenge  Fund  mongage  for 
the  first  five  years  in  case  of  default.  By  doing  so,  the  local  financial  institutions  were 
partially  ensured  of  the  financial  risks  associated  with  low-income  lending  and  at  the 
same  time  could  boost  their  CRA  performance. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Fernando  Noriega  of  the  Community  Redevelopment 
Agency  (CRA),  the  city  approached  the  Tampa  United  Methodist  Center  (TUMC)  to 
process  the  loan  application  in  1987.  Other  nonprofits  such  as  the  Tampa-Hillsborough 
county  Action  Plan,  Inc.,  the  Tampa  Neighborhood  Housing  Services,  and  the  Tampa 
Preservation  Inc.  were  later  recruited  to  perform  similar  functions.  The  result  since  then 
has  been  dramatic. 

.According  to  the  city's  annual  financial  data,  only  2%  of  the  city's  community 
development  and  housing  funds  went  to  nonprofit  CDCs  in  1988.  In  less  than  si.x  years, 
that  number  has  gone  up  to  69%  in  1993.  In  1986,  the  city  spent  $2.4  million  and 
rehabilitated  only  110  units  in  a whole  year.  By  1993,  1,371  units  were  renovated  as  a 
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result  of  the  Challenge  Fund  programs,  which  cost  the  city  $3.5  million  in  CDBG  funds. 
Since  19.87,  more  than  5,000  housing  units  have  been  rehabilitated  as  a result  of  the 
city’s  Challenge  Fund  program  and  the  CDBG  fund. 

The  CDC  survey  confirms  that  TUMC  has  become  not  only  the  largest  nonprofit 
housing  developer  in  Tampa  but  in  the  whole  state.  TUMC  is  also  a self-sufficient  CDC 
that  derives  most  of  its  revenues  from  loan  applications  fees  and  development  income. 
TUMC’s  accomplishanent  is  directly  attributed  to  the  Challenge  Fund  program,  which 
was  a result  of  consistent  leadership,  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act,  and  local  public- 
private  partnership.’ 


Table  6.27 

Tampa  Housing  Pannership  Performance 


CDBG  on 

Total  Units 

CDBG’s  Percent 

Year 

Housing 

Rehabilitated 

To  Nonnrofits 

(Smillion) 

(units) 

(percent) 

1986 

2.4 

110 

na 

1987 

2.7 

362 

na 

1988 

3.5 

609 

2% 

1989 

3.5 

751 

11% 

1990 

3.6 

989  . 

35% 

1991 

3.5 

1,049 

39% 

1992 

3.5 

1,114 

45% 

1993 

3.5 

1,371 

69% 

na:  not  available 


Sources:  City  of  Tampa’s  annual  financial  reports,  1986  to  1993. 


'.  Sources  for  the  Tampa  Housing  Partnership  are  from  interviews  with  Housing 
director  Fernando  Noriega,  CRA  manager  Steve  LeBrake,  TUMC  housing  director 
Harriet  Stone,  Tampa  NHS  director  Sarah  Hoy,  Jim  Shimberg,  Robert  Kerstein  of  the 
University  of  Tampa,  and  Tampa’s  annual  financial  reports  from  1986  to  1993. 


Units 
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Figure  6.9 

Key  Performance  Indicators  of  the  Tampa  Housing  Partnership 


Percent 
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Palm  Beach  County  LISC  Development  Team 

In  1990,  there  was  only  four  CDCs  in  Palm  Beach  County,  with  three  of  them 
located  in  the  city  of  West  Palm  Beach.  They  were  the  Palm  Beach  County  Housing 
Partnership,  the  Northwest  CDC,  and  the  West  Palm  Beach  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services,  and  the  NOAH  Development  Corporation  of  Belle  Glades.  At  the  same  year, 
the  largest  national  CDC  intermediary.  Local  Initiatives  Support  Corporation  (LISC), 
chose  Palm  Beach  County  as  one  of  four  sites  for  a demonstration  project  to  organize 
neighborhoods  and  start  CDCs,  based  on  the  Mount  Valley  experience  of  Permsylvania 
(Marcus,  1993;  Turner,  1994).  The  LISC  first  seek  financial  support  from  the 
community  for  the  start-up  operation  of  the  Development  Team  that  included  a team  of 
organizers.  The  Chicago-based  MacArthur  Foundation  agreed  to  contribute  $300,000 
toward  the  project  along  with  local  business  donation  of  $200,000,  which  were  matched 
by  the  $500,000  contributed  by  LISC. 

As  a demonstration  project,  the  Palm  Beach  County  project  followed  a pre- 
designed model  to  be  applied  in  different  communities.  The  core  of  the  operation 
included  two  LISC-sponsored  organizations:  (1)  the  Development  Team,  and  (2)  the  local 
LISC.  The  pre-designed  model  called  for  ten  action  phases.  They  are 

1 . Community  analysis  and  site  selection; 

2.  Volunteer  for  the  board  of  directors/CDC  development; 

3.  Project  planning  process; 

4.  Town  meeting  for  project  ideas  and  priority  setting; 

5.  Project  subcommittee  assignment  and  meetings; 

6.  Determination  of  projects  to  be  considered  by  the  board; 

7.  Detailing  specific  projects  and  sites; 

8.  Defining  the  specific  market  for  the  project; 

9.  Assembling  and  presenting  a pre-development  package;  and 

10.  Assembling  and  presenting  a development  package.  (Cioci,  1993;  95-98) 
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The  Development  Team,  including  a team  of  organizers,  was  responsible  for  the  initial 
organizational  matters,  and  the  LISC  provided  technical  and  financial  support  to  CDC 
projects. 

According  to  Turner  (1994),  since  1990,  six  CDCs  in  Palm  Beach  County  have 
been  organized  and  gone  through  the  preliminary  organizational  steps  of  the  model.  Some 
or  them  have  successfully  applied  for  and  received  funds  for  predevelopment  expenses 
Irom  the  local  LISC  loan  pool,  and  at  least  two  of  them  solicited  and  received  funds  from 
their  local  governments  based  on  their  housing  development  plans.  None  of  the  CDCr 
has  a paid  staff. 

Marcus  (1993)  observed  that  the  most  significant  change  is  the  positive  attitude 
of  local  governments  and  the  business  community  toward  community  groups.  Dale  Smith 
of  the  MacAithur  Foundation  was  quoted  saying  "in  the  beginning,  he  felt  he’d  rather 
have  a root  canal  than  get  involved  in  community  redevelopment."  Rarnar  Harvin, 
Palm  Bea«_h  County  diiector  of  housing  and  community  development,  was  quoted  sa}'inii 
that  you  ve  got  the  citizens,  you’ve  contacted  the  bankers,  and  you’ve  got  the  local 
government  here,  and  that  s really  the  three  main  ingredients  for  a success  story" 
(Marcus,  1993). 

In  sum,  in  less  than  four  years,  the  Palm  Beach  Development  Team  has  succeeded 
in  oiganizing  six  CDCs  in  a county  with  limited  community  development  experience,  and 
the  LISC  operation  has  been  able  to  bring  the  private  sector,  the  local  governments,  and 
the  community  groups  together  to  revitalize  distressed  areas  in  the  county.  According 
to  Mary  Ohmer,  LISC  project  director,  the  LISC  operation  has  laid  a solid  foundation 
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for  the  future  of  community  development  in  Palm  Beach  County.^  The  next  step  is  the 
formation  of  a new  organization  called  the  "Neighborhood  Development  Initiatives 
(NDI)."  The  NDI  will  be  governed  by  a twelve-member  committee  (two  from  each 
CDC)  and  staffed  with  an  executive  director  and  a professional  staff  to  carry  the 
Development  Team’s  work  to  the  next  level  and  to  institutionalize  the  lessons  learned  in 
the  past  four  years. 


the  above  discussion  is  also  based  on  interviews  with  Mary  Ohmer  and  Jennifer 
Carr  of  LISC,  Robyne  Turner  of  F"AU,  and  Faye  Outlaw-Kirk,  director  of  housing  of 
West  Palm  Beach. 


CHAPTER  7 

CONCLUSION  AND  FUTURE  RESEARCH 


Summary  of  Findings 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  explore  the  characteristics  and  affordable 
housing  activities  of  community-based  housing  development  organizations  in  Florida’s 
urban  communities,  except  Dade  County.  The  first  objective  is  to  determine  whether  the 
CDC  approach  is  present  in  each  urban  jurisdiction.  The  answer  is  yes.  Except  Pasco 
County  and  to  some  extent  Brevard  County,  all  urban  counties  and  major  inner  cities  had 
at  least  one  CDC  in  operation  by  1993.  The  research  has  identified  a total  of  60  CDCs 
in  all  HOME  entitlement  jurisdictions  (except  Pasco  County).  The  research  also 
identifies  25  community-based  Habitat  for  Humanity  affiliates  in  the  same  communities. 
Besides  contirming  the  existence  of  CDCs  in  Florida,  the  study  also  finds  the  following. 

First,  this  research  has  found  that  the  support  of  CDCs  has  become  an  equally 
shared  vision  of  the  public  sector,  the  grass-root  groups,  and  the  private  sector  in 
Florida.  When  the  CDC  approach  was  first  adopted  in  Florida  prior  to  1980,  grass-root 
initiation  was  the  major  factor  leading  to  the  formation  of  CDCs.  This  trend  has  been 
significantly  modified  in  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  speculated  that  the  change  may  be 
attributed  to  factors  such  as  a greater  use  of  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act  and  the 
mandates  by  the  HOME  and  SHIP  programs.  The  strong  support  from  the  public  sector 
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and  the  financial  community,  as  pointed  out  by  CDC  leaders  in  the  survey,  lend  support 
to  the  above  speculation.  The  trend  suggests  that  a formal  recognition  of  "public-private 
partnership"  may  have  been  in  place  in  Florida. 

The  issue  of  public-private  partnership  requires  further  elaboration.  Do  CDCs 
have  an  equal  share  of  power  in  the  partnership  structure?  The  trend  toward  the 
formation  of  new  CDCs  by  the  public  sector  and  the  private  sector  instead  of  by  the 
grassroots  groups  means  that  CDCs  established  by  the  former  entities  will  have  better 
advantage  to  gain  access  to  either  public  or  private  treasury  and  at  the  same  time  be 
constrained  by  the  formal  structure  (majority-rule  and  market  discipline).  Will  the 
grassroots  CDCs  be  shut  out  of  the  funding  loop  as  a result  of  the  changes,  seeing  the 
fact  that  CDCs  studied  here  rely  so  much  on  a separate  "public"  fund  market? 

Second,  the  majority  of  CDC  operates  in  the  most  distressed  areas  of  the  state. 
More  than  76%  of  the  CDCs  indicate  that  their  primary  service  areas  are  socially  and 
economically  the  most  distressed  in  the  community.  A majority  of  them  (57%)  also 
indicate  that  the  physical  conditions  in  their  service  areas  have  shown  signs  of 
improvement  in  the  last  decade.  This  observation  leads  a majority  of  CDC  directors  to 
conclude  with  great  optimism  that  in  the  next  ten  years  their  service  areas  will  improve 
either  moderately  or  substantially.  Apparently,  CDC  directors  are  bold  and  naive  in  their 
prediction  of  the  future.  But  there  are  signs  such  as  institutionalized  local  forums  and 
coalitions  of  nonprofits  in  most  of  the  communities  that  give  CDC  directors  in  Florida 
bases  to  their  optimism. 

Third,  the  survey  shows  that  the  majority  of  the  CDCs  are  developers  of 
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affordable  housing  and  to  a lesser  degree  agents  of  neighborhood  revitalization.  Staffed 
by  more  than  180  people,  reporting  CDCs  are  governed  by  more  than  500  community 
residents  who  have  a stake  in  the  future  of  their  communities.  Supported  by  more  than 
$25  million  of  annual  revenues  and  more  than  $11  million  of  operating  budgets,  33 
CDCs  have  developed  more  than  5,400  housing  units,  with  the  minority  population  as 
the  chief  beneficiary  and  single  family  (new  and  rehab)  as  the  major  type  of  housing 
developed  (76%).  In  1993,  more  than  1,380  affordable  units  were  created. 

Fourth,  CDCs  are  more  than  developers  of  affordable  housing.  A majority  of  the 
CDCs  are  also  providers  of  housing  information  and  housing  education.  Most  of  the 
CDCs  have  in  place  a mechanism  to  facilitate  the  home  buying  and  renting  process  of 
the  low-income  residents.  The  most  popular  housing  services  are  homeownership- 
related:  downpayment  and  closing  cost  assistance.  CDCs  are  less  likely  to  engage  in 
rental  housing-related  services  such  as  rent  supplement.  While  a clear  pattern  of 
program-di  iven  practices  (in  line  with  existing  federal  and  state  housing  programs)  is 
identified,  an  argument  can  be  made  in  favor  of  CDCs’  capacity-building  efforts  as 
promoted  by  John  McKnight  (1992). 

Fifth,  CDCs  studied  in  this  research  are  not  the  agents  of  innovation  as  envisioned 
by  Gunn  and  Gunn  (1991)  and  Bruyn  (1987).  None  of  the  CDCs  provides  alternative 
forms  of  affordable  housing  such  as  cooperative  housing  and  housing  land  trust.  This 
finding  suggests  a program-driven  practice  and  a state  of  vulnerability  among  Florida’s 
CDCs.  Provision  ot  alternative  housing  forms  gives  CDCs  additional  dimension  of  value 
and  layer  of  protection.  The  added  dimension  is  strongly  advocated  by  Gunn  and  Bruyn 
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as  one  of  the  best  values/assets  a CDC  can  install  in  a community  (Gunn,  1991;  Bruyn, 
1987).  The  added  dimension  prevents  observers  from  making  comparison  of  CDCs  and 
for-profit  developers  only  in  terms  of  unit  production  and  thus  add  a layer  of  protection 
for  the  CDCs  in  the  area  of  housing  development  (Mayer,  1990;  Sullivan,  1990;  Garn, 
1976),  Therefore,  this  finding  suggests  a major  area  of  improvement  for  Florida's  CDCs 
both  in  theoretical  and  strategic  terms. 

Sixth,  tlie  CDC  phenomenon  in  Florida  is  oriented  toward  the  minority 
population.  While  the  research  has  found  a conflicting  pattern  among  CDC  leaders  in 
their  identification  of  primary  service  areas  and  the  minority-as-majority  issue,  the 
minority  population  have  been  the  chief  beneficiary  of  the  CDC  housing  programs.  This 
finding  indicates  a de  facto  minority-orientation.  The  research  also  finds  a preference 
of  locating  newly  developed  affordable  housing  in  the  lower  income  neighborhoods  and 
those  CDCs  with  a broader  service  area  (i.e.  countywide)  are  slightly  more  likely  to 
locate  new  housing  in  a mixed-income  neighborhood. 

Seventh,  the  CDC  survey  also  finds  a pattern  of  nonconfrontational  style  among 
the  reporting  CDCs.  In  general,  reporting  CDCs  are  more  likely  to  ally  with  existing 
institutions  and  less  likely  to  use  the  traditional  "organizing"  methods  to  achieve  their 
organizational  goals.  Whether  CDCs  should  behave  themselves  in  "confrontational  (the 
empow'eiment  school)  or  nonconfrontational  (the  technical  school)"  manner  is  an  issue 
as  old  as  the  CDC  movement  (Traynor,  1993;  Lenz,  1988).  The  empowerment  school 
stiesses  the  importance  of  the  balance  of  power,  w'hile  the  technical  school  pays  more 
attention  to  the  complex  process  of  housing  development.  The  finding  above  suggests  that 
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a majority  of  CDCs  belong  to  the  technical  school.  The  reason  why  Florida  can  not  have 
a strong  state  CDC  association  may  be  attributed  to  this  factor.'  On  the  other  hand,  the 
CDC  survey  also  reveals  an  increasing  move  toward  organizing  local  nonprofit  coalitions. 
More  than  70%  (or  25  CDCs)  indicate  active  membership  in  such  local  coalitions.  A 
coalition  of  nonprofits  with  similar  purposes  is  essentially  an  interest  group  approach  that 
Turner  (1994)  pointed  out  in  her  study  of  LlSC-assisted  CDCs  in  Palm  Beach  County. 

Eighth,  viable  local  intermediary  organizations  have  been  created  in  Tampa  and 
Palm  Beach  County.  In  both  communities,  a network  of  CDCs  is  supported  by  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  In  Tampa,  committed  leadership  and  an  effective  utilization 
of  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act  to  leverage  private  dollars  have  been  instrumental 
to  the  growth  of  nonprofit  groups.  In  Palm  Beach  County,  the  chief  factors  are  effective 
outside  intervention  (the  LISC)  and  supportive  public  and  private  sectors.  These  two 
models  strongly  suggest  that  either  a top-down  approach  (in  Tampa)  or  an  external 
intervention  approach  (in  Palm  Beach  County)  is  applicable  to  facilitating  the  growth  of 
CDCs  in  communities  where  there  are  limited  CDC  experience. 

Future  Research  Needs  and  Direction 
The  Needs  for  A Consistent  CDC  Database 

Although  the  CDC  movement  in  Florida  has  been  around  for  several  years,  there 
is  no  centralized  data  collection  mechanism  in  place.  Throughout  this  research  process, 


' Although  the  Florida  Federation  of  CDCs  was  chartered  in  1981,  its  membership 
ba.se  has  been  quite  limited  throughout  the  years.  I'he  Federation’s  sole  focus  has  been 
on  the  state’s  CDCSAP  program. 
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the  need  for  consistent  data  and  a centralized  data  center  is  becoming  more  obvious.  Not 
only  did  a lack  of  consistent  data  prevent  observers  from  understanding  the  range  of 
CDC  activities,  it  could  lead  to  misinformation  and  misjudgment  about  CDCs’  activities 
and  value  system.  Several  communities  and  states  in  the  country  such  as  San  Francisco 
and  Massachusetts  have  established  a data  center  to  collect  and  analyze  CDC-related 
information  on  a periodic  basis.  A comparison  of  available  CDC  census-like  mechanisms 
will  be  useful  to  future  CDC  researchers  and  policymakers. 

The  Role  of  Community  Development  Intermediaries 

This  study  has  reviewed  extensively  the  emerging  role  of  intermediary 
organizations  in  the  national  CDC  movement.  Is  the  community  development 
"intemnediary"  concept  and  function  significantly  different  from  the  "intermediation" 
concept  and  function  that  has  been  highly  developed  in  the  financial  world?  Or  more 
fundamental,  what  is  the  theory  of  "intermediary?"  This  is  an  unexplored  research  topic. 
The  Reasons  of  Weak  Foundation  and  Charity  Support 

This  research  has  uncovered  a weak  linkage  between  CDCs  and  community 
foundations  and  local  charity.  National  experiences  suggest  a strong  correlation  between 
active  foundation/charity  support  and  active  CDC  movement  in  a given  community. 
Why  did  Florida  s foundations/charity  organizations  remain  unresponsive  to  the 
community-based  development  model?  I'here  are  many  reasons  why  this  is  the  case. 
From  the  policy  perspective,  it  would  be  interesting  to  explore  the  range  of  reasons 
where  either  the  public  sector  or  other  entities  can  intervene  to  redirect  the  current 
simation. 
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Content  Analysis  of  Media  Coverage 

The  media  industry  plays  a critical  role  in  shaping  the  CDC  movement.  This 
research  has  shown  a relatively  active  media  coverage  of  CDC  activities  in  Florida.  A 
content  analysis  of  news  stories  about  local  CDCs  would  reveal  the  extent  of  media 
knowledge  of  the  CDC  industry  as  well  as  the  local  community  development  efforts. 
This  type  of  research  has  not  been  done  in  Florida. 

Holistic  Community  Revitalization 

The  scope  of  this  research  is  centered  on  CDCs’  affordable  housing  activities. 
Around  the  country,  there  are  calls  for  more  attentions  to  the  "zones  of  emergence"  and 
a more  holistic  approach  to  community  decline  and  poverty-related  probiemss  (Sviridoff, 
1994,  Bicphy,  i99j>).  Cities  around  the  countr)^  have  been  experimenting  innovative 
methods  to  rescue  the  endangered  neighborhoods  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  isolated 
urban  enclaves.  Projects  such  as  The  Atlanta  Project,  the  Overtown  Neighborhood 
Revitalization  Project,  the  Sandtown- Winchester  Neighborhood  Transfonnation  Project, 
and  the  South  Bronx  Comprehensive  Community  Revitalization  Program  are 
comprehensive  in  scope,  neighborhood-based,  and  built  on  the  belief  of  empowering  the 
■-ommuiiity  in  both  process  and  outcomes  (Brophy,  1993).  An  examination  of  the  role 
of  CDCs  in  these  projects  will  greatly  enhance  our  understanding  of  theories  of 
co.mmunity  based  development,  a field  that  is  yet  fully  developed  or  comprehensible. 

Conclusion 

This  research  has  provided  a comprehensive  inac.ro  perspective  of  the  CDC 
phenomenon  in  Florida’s  urban  communities  (except  Dade  county).  While  available 
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evidence  indicated  that  most  Florida  communities  did  not  have  an  active  CDC  operation 
prior  to  1980,  by  early  1990s  all  but  one  urban  community  have  at  least  one  active  CDC. 

Although  Florida's  CDCs  have  yet  demonstrated  their  full  potential  in  program 
innovation  and  production  scale,  the  move  toward  public-private  partnership  is  an 
encouraging  sign  rising  on  the  horizon.  Formation  of  partnership  among  the  public, 
private,  and  nonprofit  sectors  has  been  formally  endorsed  by  the  1992  William  Sadowski 
Affordable  Housing  Act  in  Florida  as  well  as  the  recent  federal  empowerment 
zone/enterprise  communities  legislation.  Should  CDCs  remain  as  narrowly  focused 
technical  agents  or  should  CDCs  broaden  their  perspective  to  build  a stronger  people- 
oriented  and  place-oriented  power  base  will  be  the  continuing  struggle  in  the  years  to 
come  (Peirce,  1993).  The  same  applies  to  the  issue  of  building  more  housing  for  the 
needy  versus  (or  and)  using  housing  as  a tool  or  medium  to  address  broader  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems  facing  the  poverty-stricken  neighborhoods  (Downs, 
1992).  This  research  has  established  a macro  view  of  a Florida-based  CDC  phenomenon 
that  is  present  m all  urban  communities  and  yet  still  short  of  embracing  a grand  vision 
of  what  role  CDCs  should  play  in  neighborhood  redevelopment  and  of  reaching  out  to 
alternative  means  of  providing  public  goods  (such  as  affordable  housing). 

The  move  to  utilize  community-based  development  organization  as  a development 
tool  has  begun  and  is  not  likely  to  be  stopped  in  Florida.  Thousands  of  volunteer  board 
and  town  meetings  have  been  held.  Records  and  hopes  have  been  communicated.  The 
needs  right  now  is  to  educate  CDC  leaders  to  adopt  a broader  vision  for  the  revitalization 
of  poverty-stricken  neighborhoods  and  to  bring  together  all  stakeholders  to  jointly  expand 
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the  CDC  approach.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  CDC  is  a means  to  an  end,  not  an 

end  in  itself.  Therefore,  presence  of  CDCs  in  a community  does  not  equate  to 

neighborhood  revitalization  or  poverty-solving. 

Bill  Traynor  (1993)  offer  their  assessments  of  the  CDC  movement  in  the  past 

twenty-five  years  in  the  following  words: 

The  track  record  of  community  development  organizations  struggling 
against  all  odds  is  well  documented  and  indeed  a testament  to  the 
persistence  and  commitment  of  many  people.  However,  while  significant 
numbers  of  housing  units,  jobs,  and  new  business  can  indeed  be  attributed 
to  these  efforts,  one  undeniable  and  maddening  fact  remains:  inner  city 
neighborhoods-event  those  boasting  the  most  successful  and  productive 
CDOs-are  deteriorating  faster  than  ever  before  and  the  residents  of  these 
neighborhoods  remain  as  isolated  and  disenfranchised  as  they  have  ever 
been.  If  the  primary  success  story  of  the  last  25  years  has  been  the 
development  of  a legitimate,  skilled  nonprofit  development  sector  with  the 
proven  capacity  to  create  and  preserve  housing,  jobs,  and  business,  the 
major  failure  has  been  the  proliferation  and  dominance  of  a narrowly 
focused-technical-production  related  model  of  community  development 
which  is  estranged  from  strong  neighborhood  control  or  direction  and 
which  does  not  impact  the  range  of  issues  which  affect  poor 
neighborhoods.  This  model  is  recreating  the  sam.e  dependent,  service 
delivery/client  relationship  which  has  dominated  the  lives  of  poor  inner 
city  residents  for  over  two  generations-a  model  which  acts  often  times,  as 
little  more  than  a delivery  system  for  projects  which  have  a marginal 
impact  on  neighborhoods  and  which  are  defined  by  funders  and  lenders 
rather  than  community  residents.  It  is  a model  which  has  confused  the 
building  of  power  with  the  building  of  structures  (4-5). 

Peirce  and  Steinbach  (1990)  echo  Traynor’s  concern: 

The  failure  of  the  community  development  movement,  however,  is 
unthinkable.  In  an  age  of  social  fragmentation  and  indifferent 
bureaucracies,  the  movement  promises  a personalized,  neighborhood-based 
renewal  for  the  most  disadvantaged  Americans.  If  the  active  participation 
of  millions  of  poor  and  minority  citizens  will  be  required  for  a strong, 
competitive  national  economy,  then  community  development  organizations 
are  not  just  a minor  local  phenomenon.  They  are  an  absolute  national 
necessity.  (73) 
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While  this  research  has  identified  the  existence  of  community-based  development 
organizations  in  Florida’s  urban  jurisdictions  and  their  works  on  affordable  housing 
development  and  provisions  of  housing  services  and  education,  the  danger  is  to  assume 
the  mere  presence  of  CDCs  will  lead  to  neighborhood  revitalization  and  greater 
production  of  affordable  housing.  On  the  other  hand,  CDCs  should  be  given  enough 
time  and  resource  to  demonstrate  its  potentials,  something  the  current  Florida 
environment  does  not  provide.  Finally,  one  always  has  to  be  careful  in  balancing  the 
technical  and/versus  empowerment  aspects  of  community-based  development.  Under  the 
current  policy  and  regulatory  enviromnent,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  CDC  instrument  will 
be  further  explored  and  utilized  in  the  coming  years.  It  is  recommended  here  that 
investors,  CDC  leaders,  and  policy  makers  should  strive  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  "the 
(CDC)  operation  is  a success,  but  the  patient  (service  community)  dies"  syndrome. 


APPENDIX  A 


THE  CDC  SURVEY 


April,  1994 


Dear  Sir/Madam: 

In  recent  years,  the  role  of  community-based  housing  development  organizations  has 
become  more  critical  in  the  affordable  housing  delivery  process.  In  order  to  better 
understand  the  extent  ol  community-based  development  activities  in  Florida  communities, 
this  questionnaire  is  prepared  by  the  staff  at  the  Shimberg  Center  for  Affordable  Housing 
at  the  University  of  Florida.  A sample  ot  more  than  80  community-based  development 
organizations  in  Florida’s  participating  jurisdictions  under  the  federal  HOME  program 
will  be  contacted. 

The  questionnaire  is  divided  into  five  parts:  organization,  primary  service  areas, 
characteristics  of  affordable  housing  activities,  production  output,  and  education  and 
advocacy . The  primary  purpose  is  to  examine  the  range  and  level  of  housing  activities 
that  are  performed  1^  each  organization.  When  answering  the  survey,  please  mark  a 
sign  «/  at  the  BOX  (U)  proceeding  the  question  if  not  applicable  to  your  organization’s 
situation. 

Please  return  the  survey  (and  support  documentsl  hy  Mav  15.  1994  to 

Thomas  Liou 
University  of  Florida 
FAC  103 

P.O.  BOX  115703 
Gainesville.  FL  32611 

Since  this  questionnaire  is  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  conducted  in  Florida,  your  input  and 
cooperation  is  greatly  appreciated.  I look  forward  to  hearing  from  you.  If  you  have  any 
question  or  comment  about  the  survey,  please  contact  me  at  904-392-9432.  Thank  you 
very  much. 


Sincerely, 


Thomas  Liou 
Ph.D.  Candidate 
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Community-Based  Housing  Development  Organization  Survey 


Name; 

Date:  / / 


I.  Organization  Section 

1 □ When  was  your  organization  incorporated 
as  a nonprofit  entity? 

19 


?□  Which  of  the  following  were  the  prime 
factors  that  led  to  the  founding  of  your 
organization,  (check  ail  that  apply) 

□ Federal/state/local  legislation 

□ Preexisting  organization  conversion 

□ local  ad  hoc  group  recommendation 

□ Local  government  creation  and  support 

□ Church  groups  support 

□ Concerned  citizens  support 

n Private  foundation,  banks,  or  corporations 
support 

□ Others 

3 □ How  many  staff  did  you  have  as  of 
December  1993? 

Full  time: Professionais(non-cleric): 

4 : J Total  revenues  in  19S2  and  1993. 

1993:$ 1992:$  


5  □ The  major  (revenues)  funding  source  in 
1993. 

□ CDBG 

□ HOME 

□ SHIP 

□ Other  local  sources 

□ State  government/federal  government 

□ Financial  institutions 

□ Others 


Position: 

ID.  ft:  ( for  sorting  use) 


6 □ Total  operating  budget  in  1992  and  1993. 

1993:$ 1992:$ 

7 □ The  major  funding  source  for  the  1993 
operating  budget. 

□ CDBG 

□ HOME 

□ SHIP 

□ Other  local  sources 

□ State  government/federal  government 

□ Foundations 

□ Others  

8 □ Total  assets  of  the  corporation  as  of 
December  1993. 

$ (if  unknown,  mark  here ) 


9 □ Did  your  organization  receive  operating 
support  from  local  United  Way? 

□ Yes  □ No 

□ Applied  but  never  receive  funding 

10  □ How  often  does  your  organization 
conduct  a financial  audit? 

□ Every  fiscal  year 

□ Every  two  years 

□ More  than  two  years 

□ Never  (or  not  yet  if  too  new) 

11  □ How  often  did  the  board  of  directors 
review/issue  an  annual  report  of  the 
organization? 

□ Every  fiscal  year 

□ Every  two  years 

□ More  than  two  years 

Y Never  (or  not  yet  if  too  new) 
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12  □ How  long  has  the  current  executive 
director  (or  chief  executive  officer)  been  with 
the  organization? 

years  (if  since  incorporation,  mark  here ) 

13  □ According  to  the  charter  of  the 
organization,  how  many  members  should  be 
on  the  Board  of  Directors? 

( current  membership  # ) 

14  □ Number  of  local  low-income 
residents/clients  and  government  officials 
(elected  and  appointed)  on  the  board  of 
directors. 

Low  income  residents: 

Local  government  officials' 

15  □ Do  you  have  a separate  executive 
committee? 

□ Yes  □ No 


II.  Primary  Service  Areas 

16  □ Please  indicate  your  primary  service 
areas. 

□ 1 neighborhood 

□ 2+  neighborhoods 

□ Citywide 

□ Countywide 

□ Regional/statewide 

17  □ Is  the  minority  population 
(Blacks/Hispanics)  the  majority  in  your 
primary  service  areas? 

□ Yes  □ No 

18  □ Is  downtown  a part  of  your  service 
area? 

□ Yes  □ No 

19  □ In  your  opinion,  the  areas  served  by 
your  organization  are  socially  and 
economically  in  1990: 


□ The  most  distressed  in  the  community 

□ Moderately  distressed 

□ In  fair  condition 

20  □ In  your  opinion,  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  areas  served  by  your  organization  from 
1980  to  1990  have: 

□ Improved  substantially 

□ Improved  moderately 

□ Remained  the  same 

□ Worsened  somewhat  - 

□ Worsened  substantially 

21  □ In  your  opinion,  the  areas  served  by 
your  organization  in  the  next  ten  years  will: 

□ Improve  substantially 

□ Improve  moderately 

□ Remain  the  same 

□ Worsen  somewhat 

□ Worsen  substantially 


III.  Characteristics  of  Affordable  Housing 
Activities 

22  □ Is  affordable  housing  your  primary 
activity? 

□ Yes 

□ No  — > please  indicate  your  primary 

activity: 


23  □ When  did  your  organization  begin  to  be 
involved  in  affordable  housing  activities 
(development,  rehabilitation,  education,  and 
services)? 

19 


If  your  organization  is  not  involved  in 
housing  activities,  please  stop  here  and 
send  the  survey  back. 

24  □ Is  your  organization  designated  either 
by  the  state  or  local  government  as  a 
community-based  housing  development 
organization  (CHDO)  under  the  1990 
Affordable  Housing  Act? 


□ Yes  □ No 


□ In  the  process 
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25  □ Which  of  the  following  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  your  housing  activity? 

□ Revitalizing  poor  neighborhoods 

□ Producing  affordable  housing  for  low-income 
people 

□ Creating  better  housing  financing  opportunities 

26  □ Which  of  the  following  activities  are 
carried  out  by  your  organization; 

□ Development/construction  of  new  housing  unit 

□ Rehabilitation  of  existing  housing 

□ Facilitation  of  affordable  financing 

□ Housing  education/services 

□ Property  management 

27  □ Which  of  the  following  income  groups 
is  targeted  under  your  homeownership 
housing  programs?  (Note:  moderate  income: 
80-100%  of  median  income,  low-income:  50- 
80%;  very-low  income:  below  50%) 

□ Very-low,  low  and  moderate  income 

□ Low  and  moderate  income 

□ Very-low  and  low  income 
n Low  income  only 

□ Very-low  income  only 

28  □ Which  of  the  following  income  groups 
is  targeted  under  your  rental  housing 
programs? 

□ Very-low,  low,  and  moderate  income 

□ Low  and  moderate  income 

□ Very-fow  and  low  income 

□ Low  income  only 

□ Very-low  income  only 

29  □ How  would  you  characterize  the  degree 
of  financial  supports  of  nonprofit  housing 
development  by  the  local  financial 
institutions? 

□ Very  supportive 

□ Supportive 

□ Not  supportive 


30  □ How  would  you  characterize  the  degree 
of  political  and  financial  supports  of  nonprofit 
housing  development  by  the  local 
government(s)? 

□ Very  supportive 

□ Supportive 

□ Not  supportive 

31  □ How  would  you  characterize  the 
degrees  of  financial  supports  by  private 
corporations/  foundations  of  nonprofit 
housing  development  in  your  community? 

□ Very  supportive 

□ Supportive 

□ Not  supportive 

□ Nonexistent 


IV.  Housing  Production  Output 
32  □ Housing  production  output: 

□ Single  family  rehabilitation;  (Note: 
rehabilitation  here  only  includes  substantial  rehab 
that  leads  to  betterment  of  structural  condition  of 
a housing  unit,  excluding  cosmetic  and  energy- 
related  repair) 

Cumulative: units 

1993: units 

1992: units 

□ Multifamily  rehabilitation; 

Cumulative: projects units 

1993: projects units 

1992: projects units 

□ Single  family  new  construction: 

Cumulative: units 

1993: units 

1992: units 

□ Multifamily  new  construction: 

Cumulative: units 

1993: projects units 

1992: projects units 
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33  □ Besides  the  traditional  single  family  and 
multifamily  housing  units,  do  you  provide 
other  type  of  housing?  (select  applicable) 

□ Manufactured  housing 

□ Cooperatives 

□ Land  trust 

n Others 

34  □ Housing  services  provided  or 
coordinated  by  your  organization;  (select 
applicable) 

□ Do\wnpayment  assistance 
n Closing  costs  assistance 
n Rehabilitation  consultation 

□ Rehabilitation  loan 

□ Rental  referral 

[2  Rent  supplement 

n Property  management 

L]  Post  occupancy  support  counseling 

35  □ Did  your  organization  ever  develop  or 
own  federally  subsidized  housing  (HUD  and 
FmHA  assisted)? 

□ Yes  □ No 

36  □ Please  indicate  the  average  number  of 
funding  sources  for  a typical  new  housing 
project. 

□ Never  involved  □ 1 

□ 2-3  □ 4-5  □ 6+ 

37  □ Which  of  the  following  techniques  were 
used  in  the  development  of  new  projects? 

n Greater  density 
n Smaller  size 

□ Less  amenities 

□ Others(i.e. ) 

38  □ Did  you  ever  experience  public 
opposition  toward  the  affordable  housing 
project(s)  developed  by  your  organization? 
(the  Not-in-my-backyard  reaction) 

□ Yes,  in  every  project 

□ Yes,  in  some  projects 

□ Never 


39  □ In  your  experience,  how  long  did  it 
usually  take  from  planning  to  completion  of  a 
new  housing  project? 

□ Within  a year 

□ 2-3  years 

□ 3+  years 

40  □ Please  indicate  the  geographic 
distribution  of  the  new  housing  units 
developed  by  your  organization,  (select  one) 

□ In  predominately  low-income  neighborhoods 

□ In  Both  low  and  moderate  income 
neighborhoods 

□ in  predominately  moderate  income 
neighborhoods 

41  □ Please  indicate  the  number  of  funding 
sources  for  the  housing  rehabilitation 
program. 

n Never  involved  □ 1 

□ 2 □ 3 □ 4+ 

42  □ Which  of  the  following  elements  are 
present/  applicable  to  your  rehab  programs? 


Yes 

Targeted  neighborhoods 

[ ] 

Strong  code  enforcement 

[ ] 

Low  cost  financing 

[ ] 

Citizen  involvement 

[ ] 

Financial  institutions 

involvement 

[ ] 

43  □ Please  indicate  the  approximate 
percentage  of  units  (new  and  rehab)  that  went 
to  the  minority  population. 

n not  available  n 0-25% 

□ 26-50%  n Over  51% 

44  □ Out  of  the  new  housing  units  developed 
by  your  organization,  what  percentage  do  you 
believe  could  have  been  developed  by  the 
private  developers? 

D 0%  □ Less  than  25% 

□ Less  than  50%  □ Less  than  75% 

□ 100% 
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45  n Out  of  the  housing  stock  rehabilitated 
by  your  organization,  what  percentage  do  you 
believe  could  have  been  done  (in  the  same 
location)  by  the  private  owners? 

D 0 % □ Less  than  25% 

□ Less  than  50%  □ Less  than  75% 

n 100% 


V.  Education  and  Advocacy 

46  n Housing  education  provided  or 
coordinated  by  your  organization:  (select 
applicable) 

□ Fair  housing  act  (anti-discrimination) 

□ Federal/state/local  housing  information 
n Credit  counseling 

□ Homeownership  training 

47  □ Is  your  organization  participating  in 
federal/state/local  housing  policy-making 
process? 

f'lo  □ Yes  (answer  next  question) 

48  □ in  what  way  does  your  organization 
participate  in  or  contribute  to 
federal/state/local  housing  policy-making 
process? 

□ Advisory  committee  membership/attendance 

□ Attendance  at  public  hearings 

□ Formation  of  independent  task  force  (group) 
to  examine  pertinent  housing  issues  in  the 
community 

□ Being  a member  of  specific  interest  group(s) 
that  advocate(s)  housing-related  concern 

□ Asking  candidates  to  express  their  housing 
concerns 

□ Co/sponsorship  of  research  works 

49  □ is  there  a local  forum  that  bring  all 
nonprofit,  government  officials,  and  the 
private  sector  together  to  address  the 
housing  needs  in  the  community? 

□ No 

□ Yes  (specify: \ 


50  □ Is  there  an  organized  coalition  of 
community-based  organizations  in  the 
community/region? 

□ Yes  □ No 

51  □ As  far  as  you  know,  how  many  times 
did  your  organization’s  housing  activities 
receive  local  media  coverage  in  1993? 

□ None  □ 1-2 

□ 3-4  □ 5+ 

52  □ Which  membership(s)  do  you  believe 

best  represent  the  interest  of  your 

organization?  (i.e.  Florida  Low  Income 
Housing  Coalition,  National  Congress  for 
Community  Economic  Development,  etc.) 

Specify: 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation 
Please  remember  to  return  the  survey  by  April 
29,  1994  to: 

Thomas  Liou 
University  of  Florida 
FAC  103 
PO  BOX  115703 
Gainesville.  FL  32611-5701 
Or  Fax  to  (904)  392-4364. 

If  you  have  any  supporting  document  such  as 
annual  report,  strategic  plan,  program  handbook, 
agency  history,  etc.  that  are  available  for  review, 
please  also  send  them  along  with  the  survey 
response  to  the  above  address.  Thank  you  very 
much 
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